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Meetings of Societies. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
‘sturday, May 13; May Walk, Gloucester Great Reservoir and 


Mt. Ann. May 27, Decoration Day Excursion, Williamstown, 
Mass, 


Hal) of the 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. 
og, October 10, 


Next Regular meet- 


BosTON SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Sromfield Street; Wednesday, May 17. 

BosTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History 
‘iding, Boylston Street. The Museum is open to the public on 
Welnesdays and Saturdays from 10 to5. On these days, at 10 
sod ll a.m. and at 1:15 and 3 p-m., free explanatory talks on the 

“ections in the Musenm are given by one of the assistants, who 
meets visitors in the vestibule and conducts them through the 
Museum. On other days there is a small admittance fee. Meeting 
Wednesday, May 17; Out of darkness into light; or, The education 

‘blind deaf-mute, by Dr. Clarence J. Blake. By consent of 
Mr. Auagnos, Miss Thayer, of the Kindergarten for the Blind, 
and ber pupil, Willie Robin, will be present. 


— SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues- 
cay, May 23. 


Wesleyan Hall, 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


bi 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
6,000 volumes 


we ; Reading Room, 100 periodicais, open from 8 a. m. 

©°p.m., Saturdays to 4:30 p.m. 

me LAstACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Horticultural 
al Tremont Street. Saturday, May 27, Exhibition of Flowers. 

: Red ENGLAND HISTORIOC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 

~omerset Street. Wednesday, June 7. 
PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. 

Appleton streets; 

organonym y, 1 


Corner Berkeley and 
Sunday, May 14,12:30 p.m. Chalk talk on 
y Ur. J. O. Flagg. 


en OF HUSBANDRY. Borough District Grange, 
: —— » Saturday, May 13; Subject: 
‘arm life attractive to the young? 

PRanc Avr Bra: 
es EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES. Steinert Hall, Tre- 
moat, cor. of 


Box- 
How can we make 


| . SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1893. 


TO-DAY. 


The series of papers by Mr. Andrew McFarland 
Davis, Cescriptive of Historical Work in Massachusetts, 
is brought to a close in this number. These 


are pleased to see, have been received with 


papers, we 
interest and 
warm commendation by students of history all over the 
country, who have urged that Mr. Davis extend his com- 
pilation to include the societies of other states. This is 
more properly a work for each in his 
locality; but as for Mr. Davis has 
furnished in these papers the most complete and authen- 
tic list and description extant. 


students 
Massachusetts, 


own 


Within the next sixty days, a conflict between absolu- 

tism and constitutional government will be fought out in 
Germany. The struggle was precipitated when, on Sat- 
urday last, the Reichstag refused to accept the new army 

bill demanded by the Emperor. This refusal, made 
emphatic by a subst antial majority in the face of every 
influence which the government could bring to bear, was 
immediately followed by the promalgation of the imperial 
decree dissolving the Reichstag. The new legislative 
body must, under the constitution, be elected within sixty 
days following dissolution. Into this short space of 
time, therefore, will be crowded the most important poll- 
tical struggle that Germany has known for many years. 
The shape which the issue now takes is not simply tbat 
of approval or disapproval of a measure increasing ex- 
cessively the military burdens of the people, but of the 
domination of the sovereign—the ‘war lord’—over the 
law-making power prescribed by the constitution. 


This view of the question at issue is emphasized by 
the words of the young Emperor himself, addressed to 
officers of his guards at the review as the Tempelhofer 
Feld on Tuesday. ‘I am determined,” be said, ‘tin case 
the new Reichstag does not pass the bill, to stake all in 
my power to obtain the enactment of the measure.” 
Some reports of this remarkable speech represent the 
Emperor as saying: ‘‘I am determined to carry the bill 
into effect despite unpatriotic opposition.” The prospect 
is that the new Reichstag will be even less disposed to 
yield to the establishment of militarism than that which 
has just been dissolved, and that the graver crisis which 
the Emperor indicates must be met unless he modifies 
bis demand. The one thing that can avert this conflict 
would be a war scare in Europe. 

A statement has appeared in the newspapers that the 
assessors of Lowell, in imitationjof the authorities of 
Paris, have expressed the intention of placing a tax on 
bicycles. Such atax may be possible in France, but it 
should not be possible in Massachusetts, and probably is 
not possible here except as the value of a bicycle may 
serve to bring the personal property of its owner up to 
the figure where it catches the eye of the assessor. There 
is every reason, indeed, why bicycles should be included 
with the household furniture and tools of trade held to 
be necessary to decent and industrious living and there- 
fore exempt from taxation. Many mechanics, clerks, 
and others go to their work on wheels. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in manufacturing cities and towns, where 
large numbers of men ride on bicycles to their places of 


business. 


i house problem, as it enables the workman to live in the 


suburbs where he has some of the advantages of country 
life and yet can ride to his work in the city. A tax on 
bicycles would be a burden placed directly upon thou- 
sands of the better class of mechanics to whom the 
machine bas become a necessity. 








We have beard only one side of the Behring Sea case 
yet—our own side—and the conclusion may not seem so 
clear when the great lawyers on the English side finish 
their attack on the position of the United States. The 





Cuhighe ocr — street, Saturday, May 13, 10a.m.; The 
Wm. T. Harris ucation upon the Public School. Addresses by 
Wn, no 8, LL. D., U. 8. Commissioner of Education; Mr. 
Mead: Mr ay ridge; Mr. E.F. Fenollosa; Mr. Edwin D. 
the Pipi ‘Sylvester Baxter; Mrs. Mary Thompson Chapin, of 
© School Art League, and others. 


May ~ a. OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, 


discussion, however, has 4 distinct educational value, not 
only as regards the underlying principles of international 
law, but in relation to some of the facts of natural his- 
tory as well. Thus the claim of the United States rests 


substantially upon the habits of the fur seal; and, as 
maintained also by Gen. Tracy in the 


North American 


| food is found in the sea. 
| the species would become extinct. 


The bicycle is helping to solve the temement- | 


SINGLE GOPIKS 
FIVE CENTS. 


Review, while the United States may not own Behring 
Sea, it owns the that live there. The only seal 
colonies of any size in the North Pacific are those of the 
Pribylov and the Commander Islands, the latter being 
750 miles due west from the former. The two herds in- 


seals 


, habiting these widely separated homes never mingle in 
| Behring Sea, but maintain a separate existence there; 


and there is no record of a Commander Island seal ever 


being killed atthe American rookeries. The two herds 


| are distinguished by their skins, those of the American 


seal being one-fifth more valuable. There the American 
seal lives the greater part of the year, or from six to 


eight months, making a southward journey during the 
winter, but always returning with the spring. Further, 
the seal is not a fish, but a warm-blooded, fur-bearing 
animal, classed by naturalists with bears, although its 
Save for its life on the land, 
This, it is argued, es- 
tablishes the claim that the Pribylov Island seals are 
property, as much as flocks and herds, owned by and to 
be protected by their owners, the United States. 


Reports of the progress of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on its western tour represent its performances 
to be artistic triumphs under the direction of Mr. Kneisel. 
This is peculiarly gratifying for the reason that it shows 
the much petted Mr. Arthur Nikisch to be in no way in 
dispensible. Indeed, the orchestra seems to mark its 
disapproval of the abrupt mauner in which he threw over 
his contract, by playing better than ever under Mr. 
Kneisel’s baton. 





Among the several ‘congresses’ to be held during the 
progress of the World’s Fair, the International Congress 
on Sunday Rest, which is fixed for the last of September, 
has more than ordinary interest. Dr. Atterbury, the 
Chairman of this Congress, writes that it is the outcome 
of a congress on Sunday Rest held during the last Paris 
Exposition under the auspices of Jules Simon, Léon Say 
and other publicists, labor leaders and chiefs of industries, 
which has been followed by very striking results in 
France. The Chicago Congress will not exclude the 
relations of Sunday Rest to religion as the Paris Con- 
gress did. But this will be only one of the six divisions 
of the programme, which includes the physiological basis 
of Sunday rest, and its economic, social, moral and poli- 
tical relations. These subjects will be treated not ina 
controversial spirit but on those broad, high grounds 
upon which intelligent American citizens concur in main- 
taining our Sunday observance. A prominent Rabbi is 
to present a paper on The Sabbath in Judaism; Prof. 
O'Gorman of the Catholic University at Washington will 
discuss the Sunday observance from the Catholic stand- 
point. It cannot fail to be a conference of great value. 


The Chinese Six Companies have done a good service 
in bringipg the Exclusion Act promptly before the highest 
judicial court in the country for interpretation. Those 
Chinamen who had not registered were arrested in New 
York last week by arrangement between counsel and the 
government officials, brought before a U. S. District 
Court and held; an application for habeas corpus, on 
|appeal, was made without delay to the Supreme Court at 

Washington, which was argued on Wednesday at a 
and on Monday the court is expected to 
This is unprecedentedly quick work. 








special session ; 
| render its decision. 

Vhe advantage of it is that the decision of this court 
| will determine how far the United States may go in pro- 
tecting this country from occupancy by a class or race of 
people that may be considered undesirable. That is to 
say, it is hoped that the decision of the court will be 
broad enough to cover this general question. Ifthe con- 
crete case made up for the court can be decided without 
the declaration of a general principle, of course this will 
be done. It isnot the way ofthe courts to exceed the 
| the requirements of the work immediately in hand. But 
| the matter of registering the Chinese in this country and 
deporting and excluding those who are not registered is 
a smallthing compared with the determination whether 
the United States can protect the character of its own 
population, or must remain powerless. 
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MAY» - 
Y G MMO N WEA LTH not leave it for acitizen to make the complaint; he did not care to wear them. Now that they an -_ a 
T 3 O « would arrest the criminal and make the complaint him- ionable among the erquisites, the waiter. wish it 
self. As we have had occasion to point out againand them. fh 
ESTABLISHED IN 1862. again within the fast few years, the so-called police of In wishing to differentiate themselyes ¢,., 
' ———  ————_ nr cities are not constituted with any such purpose. exquisites, the waiters will have the sympathy i: “ete 
H Originally, they were commissioned simply to carry out sensible men. It is bad enough to follow tye cy. 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1893. the ordinances of the city. If a man does not sweep his Wales in all his vagaries of dress, but \ . ae ( 
' sidewalk, it is the business of the police to see that he following the London actors it strikes », ‘the = 
P| COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. does. But when the state of New York makesalaw going alittle toofar. In saying this, | atenll « tele 
¥ —_ prohibiting murder, the policeman seriously says thatit respect to actors in general or tothe actor. os L te 
if May 13. ‘‘A good deal which in colder regions is is not his business to make acomplaint there, as in this in particular; but the actor is essenti, an ae 
i ascribed to mean dispositions, belongs really to mean case. animal, and his smooth face is only ma ’ Lwin 
if tem perature.” —Holmes. Whatever may be the statute now, or whatever may himto vary his appearance. It is; as set os 
4 May 14. ‘‘f suppose there is such a thing as being be the theory of courts or magistrates now, the public at his trade as is the horny hand of a far, ra ad 
‘ more in the right than you know what to do with.”— large is coming to feel that we ought to have some isa mark of his; and as it has its reas 80 rs 7: 
i Wolcott Balestier. officers, sumewhere, whose business it shall be, not excuse. didi: 
May 15. ‘it was there he taught me this Golden simply to find out who commits crime, but to make an Now it is easy to understand a you pow 
Rule: never to judge any work of art by its defects.”— effort that the people who commit crime shall be punished. woman imitating the ‘creation’ of a : ity i 
, Wasbington Allston on Coleridge. We are forced, as things stand now, to create a Law and _ heroof a play may often well be imitat: . ‘ ; 
; May 16. ‘No, Iam not a come-outer; I am a stay- Order Society for the purpose of carrying out our own his deeds, the cut of his coat or even o le, 9 
j inner.”—John A. Andrew. laws. How absurdly this must sound to any person who | imitate whatis worth imitating is what w ern 
| May 17. ‘It is only when the reasonable and prac- studies the theory or practice of our constitution, who | to do, even fromthe pulpit. Bat to 
: ticable are denied that men demand the unreasonable and has never been used to the vagueness which has | tatorin those flaccid moments when he . 
impracticable; only when the possible is made difficult gradually surrounded the work of the officers whom we | where is the reason or the excuse for th ‘ 
3 that they fancy the impossible to be easy.”—Lowell’s commission. Why is not the police board of a city the | If the protest of the waiters is a protest 
: Democracy. Law and Order Society of that city? This is the ques- | unconscious, against such an inanity, it - 
{ May 18. ‘Many a man has pulled throughhis Slough tion which people are constantly asking. Such an | fraction of our sympathy even if it raises 
4 of Despond because he did not know that he was in it.” “anomaly as that which comes to light inthe case of the Tuomas Co 
May 19. | Walker boy challenges attention to this question, and it , 
b ‘“‘The drop most pennant woe’s beaker set is to be hoped that the people of New York will not let THE ASTRONOMICAL JOURNAL Phizps 
: Is doubt of our soul’s firmness: he has known it lie unaswered. “ 
1 Grief’s sharpest who has feared he may forget!” It would seem to be pretty clear in this case that the | tess 
} rhe offer of prizes, made through D: 
—Arlo Bates. McNeish boy would be in better hands almost anywhere a 
i than under the care of the father, who is called a reput- baer ong wrtheide og: — $ , 
54 ir : able man, who has thus far neglected him; and the departments of astronomical research is most notices 
Fl WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? : ’ | from the modesty with which itis made and the evisu 
4 | brother would seem to be as well off somewhere else. A , " 
g desire to consider, first of all, the advancement of « 
; curious inquiry would go farther back, and ask if any 


‘ On Saturday evening, the 22d of April, Randolph | 
: Walker, a son of the editor of the Cosmopolitan, was 
stopped In 101st Street, New York, by one of the groups 
of savage boys who may be found in certain quarters of 
any of our large cities. ‘‘Eight or ten of the boys 
i jumped upon Walker ; two or three punched him, another 
i tried to pick his pockets, a third madea grab for his 
cap, and one drew aknife, opened the blade, and stuck | 
itinto him. Then they ran away in all directions as 
f fast as their legs could carry them.” Walker had given 
‘YW no offence to these boys but that they did not like his 
dress. ‘‘Stiffy, Stiffy!’ some of them yelled. ‘Git onto 
his gloves!’ ‘Aint he a dude?’ ‘Hello, Johnny, where’s 
yer nurse?’” It appears, however, from the report, 
that ‘‘the military hat of the Berkeley School, which he 
wore, is the especial detestation of the tenemcent-house 


58 boys of that neighborhood, and kid gloves they abhor.” 
q It ought to be observed that this attack on Walker 
‘ is not an isolated or separate case. Many instances 
( could be mentioned in which boys from that very school 
ae have been stopped and robbed by such little pirates. | 
. But it is not necessary to go to New York to find such 
; instances. There are streets in Boston through which no 
% well-dressed man can pass without being hooted at by 


i" boys who would attack him if they were not afraid to. 
Walker seems to have behaved very courageously. 
° He went into an apothecary’s shop, and his wound was 
: cared for, and he was then carried home. Fortunately, 
the knife struck no vital part, althoughan artery had 
4 been cut; and the probability now is that he will 


recover. 
Bt The police detectives of the West 100th Street pre- 
i cinct set out to find the boy who had stabbed him. It 
q was not long before he was arrested. ‘They arrested 
gs Thomas McNeish, whois eleven years old, and his broth- 
iy er Arthur, who is ten. Their father is said to bea rep- 
* utable man, but he allows the boys to rove the streets, 


and they are as tough as tough can be.” ‘The eleven - 
it year-old boy was arrested three months ago for stealing 
two gallons of whiskey, two gallons of brandy, a lot of 
pop and some sarsaparilla. These articles were found in 
a club-room.” When, however, Captain Murphy, who 
was positive that Tom McNeish had stabbed Walker, 
took him to Mr. Walker's house, he refused to make 
any complaint. Mr. Walker said that the boys were 
unfortunate in their surroundings and their education. 
He said that any punishment belonged to their parents 
more than to them. He said that it was the old quarrel 
of society, between persons who were not well dressed 
and those who were, and he would not complain against 


ks ala 


4 them. 
| Mr. Walker's view with regard to this is his own, 
4 and we have no disposition to comment upon it. But it 


is worth while to call attention to such an incident, be- 
f cause it brings definitely to light the utter lawlessness, 
we might say, of the condition of our law at the present 
moment with regard to the status and duties of the 
a, police. Here is acaptain of police, who is sure thata 
boy has stabbed another boy; yet he does not regard it 
as his duty to make a complaint, and the boy goes free. 
Under any old system, with the officers who had charge 
of the public law fifty or ahuodred years ago, no such 
thing would happen. A sheriff who was sure thata 
person in his district had committed a crime would have 
considered it his duty to make complaint. He would 


BF i a sn 


other people in the world consider themselves responsi- 
ble for his moral, mental, or physical education. It is | 
clear that the father does not think himself responsible | 
for it, and it would seem to be clear that the city of New 
York is not responsible for it. Mr. Walker, whose son 
he has almost murdered, says he is not responsible for it. 
Who is responsible for it? 

There was once an old-fashioned institution called the 
Charch of Christ which considered itself responsible for 
the education of the children who were born into it. It} 
was the habit of this institution to appoint two people | 
who, at the baptism ofa child, said that they would see 
that the child was properly brought up. Is there any 
institution of tne sort now, which considers that such 
responsibility exists? Or is the appointment of god- | 
fathers and godmothers simply one of the old-fashioned | 
forms which is continued merely for the convenience of | 
saying that we have not changed the outside of things, | 
even if the inside is no longer the same? 





| 


} 
| 
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IMPATIENT WAITERS. 





News of a strike is usually gloomy reading for men 
interested in the work of the world. A strike is just as 
much a breaking down of machinery as is a railroad acci- 
dent, and the results are often as distressing. 

This being so, it is a relief to read of a sirike which 
possesses a decidedly comic aspect; and such is the 
recent strike of certain restaurant and hotel waiters in 
one or two of our large cities. These waiters are asking 
for higher pay, but this is only incidental to their demand 
that they be allowed ‘to wear moustaches. Exactly why 
waiters should not wear moustaches,I do not know. They 
are allowed to wear whiskers in moderation, I under- 
stand, but there has always been a certain convenience— 
since the evening dress of guests and of waiters has 
grown uniform—in the Knowledge that when at a party 
you met a man with a moustache you were sure that he, at 
least, was a guest. 

Since actors have grown to he members of fashion- 
able society in London, and since they have persuaded | 
the gilded youth of London that moustaches should not be | 
worn, something on the principle of Hsop’s tail-less fox, | 








|the offer has been made public, 


| earnestly interested in the development and progr 


ence. The advertising features which almost , 
accompany offers of tuis kind are entirely lacking jp, 
and excepting Dr. Gould, himself, through whos 
there iS NO One 
knows the name of the donor. 

The nature and object of this offer, as stated 
Astronomical Journal, are as follows: ventlems 
astronumy in his native land, has authorized this 
to offer prizes, for resident citizens of the United Stu 
They will be known asthe Astronomical Journa 
and will be given either in money, or in the for ‘ 
saitable gold medal of the value of two hundred delay 
with the remainder, if any, in money, at the opti 
recipient.” In accordance with this idea, four 
have been offered: I. Two hundred dollars to t! 
er making the best series of determinations of pos 
of comets during the year ending March 3) 

Four bundred dollars, for the best discussion of the pa 
of a periodic comet, with due regard to perturbat 

an investigation which must have been made within tw 
years next preceding Sept. 1, 1894; ILI. 
dollars to the observer making the best series of deter 
minations of the maxima and minima of variable stars 
during the two years ending March 31, 1895; andlV 


Four hundred dollars for the most thoroug!h discussia 
of the theory of the rotation of the earth with referenc: 


to the recently discovered variations in latitude. 
The effect of these prizes as a stimulus 
astronomical work should be great. 


ing comparatively weak elements in our American wor 
or as an incentive between o servers 
they are already well established. 

In the observation of comets, the astrono 
country make, asa whole, a weak showing. Ther 


in tieldsin wh 


Two hundred 


to American 
Th; fields have bee. 
very carefully selected either with a view to strengtiet 


f this 


are man} 


reasons for this, among which may be noted the demanus 


of class instruction, which hamper observa 


in those institutions connected with colleges; the pl 


suit of some especial line of research, w' 
has precedence over sporadic observing; anc ' 


funds, which is achronic complaint, the more acute,» 


would seem, the larger the institution. 
It is not tothe credit of our country that ' 
much valuable optical power wasted. 


Much of this isi 


a large number of our young men have shaved off their | private observatories, which with telesco 
moustaches,and the number of men without moustaches at | twelve inches aperture almost outuumbe! 
a party is now so large that the convenience spoken of | observatories, if they may be so called as 40s 
above, in being able to distinguish a number of the guests | distinguishing them. This work, it w ald § yee “~ 
from the waiters, is not so great a convenience after all. | some features which make it particularly 4 adios 
Probably it would now be more convenient for the wait- | amateur observer, and if the prizes serve to 
ers to wear moustaches. | activity some of these admirably fitted | 
It could hardly be from such motives of convenience private observatories, it will have accomp)'s 
that the waiters should have pressed this claim. Probably | and desirable work. 
the waiters ata large party are better acquaiuted with | 
each other than the guests and are not so apt to mistake | Americanastronomy. We have men the )* 
waiters for guests as as are guests to mistake guests for| best mathematicians, and astronomers whose 500" 
waiters. Indeed, the speeches reportei at the meetings | of theory is of the best; but there lies a creat - 
of the strikers, in which eloquent members of the Wait-| ground of mathematical work in which we “f° % 
ers’ Union have called upon their brethren to ‘‘preserve | absolutely dependent upon France and Ge! Pal 
the natural adornment of their features,” would seem to| prize tends towards awakening activity in t)'>‘ 
show that among waiters the moustache is still admired, | tively unworked field, and it is to be hoped tuat at 4 
even if it is not admired by ultra-fashionable men. It | not be withoutavail. The third prize appe:'s dee st 
would seem, therefore, that while moustaches are con-| American amateurs, and in a departmentin W® ch te! 


sidered the fashion among certain exguisites the waiters | have already taken the lead. It requires no eres! 





The second’prize strikes also at a weak spot ia ww” 


ympars- 
it may 
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ating the history of ancient and modern medals ,and 
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ity of Boston, the care of its memorials, the preser- 
tion and improvement of its public grounds and the | 
works of art within the limits of the city.” 
iation is included 
he United States issued by the America 


tion of 
ciion of 


This Assoc 


Societies 


Association. A Society called the 
ety is also included in the same list. 





+ few you 


f is subordinate to 





‘pment and no large expense for books or 
a work from which astronomy has within 
-e drawn some ofits greatest truths; it 
+ which has farnished to the people no 
terest in the discoveries of satellites of | 
.tablished beyond dispute the existence of 
Incentives in this work are per- 


stars. 


ry than in the other departments, for it | The purposes of the Society as set forth in the Constitu- 
«tablished upon an active and accurate plan. | tion are ‘‘to collect and preserve books, MSS. and other 


wwever, of still other observers, and the 


e may manifest itself inthe attraction | former pastors and 


new and enthusiastic workers. In this 
and credit to the persistent astronomer, 
either instrumentally or mathematically 
erminations of position. 
rize appeals to the highest grade of 
sho have shown no lack of enthusiasm 
latest and most remarkable 
Variation of Latitude. 
logists—all have seized upon ‘he!pheno- 
has been seeking to discover ts cause 


dis- 


ler’s 


Geologists, elec- 


e determination of some of his own pecu- 
It is enough to say that the discovery 
remarkable motions of the earth’s pole 
mbshells to the theoretical astronomer, 
and-point had determined the nature of 
ynstants’, which in the face of Chandler’s 
fs have proved themselves indeed the 
tant. In this, most fruitful 
been opened for the scientist, there is 
ardent workers, and in all probability 
» contestants for the prize as incidental 


one of the 


il research. 
which lies behind these offers is}worthy the 


endation. Our bustling American business 


¢ amassed his money, carries still his business 


nto his gifts, and he too often loses sight 

st benefit to science in his effort to erect a 

1imself. But we have here an instance in 

a desire for the greatest 
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Vumismatic Society was instituted March 


promotion of Numismatic Science and the 


1 Cabinet and Library for the use of its 
March 19, 1870, it was incorporated, and the 
fthe corporation are the ‘‘collecting and pre- 


s and coins, and publishing accounts of the 
e collecting of a Numismatic Library, eluci 


rences to the Proceedings will be found i 
f American History, and in the Americar 

Numismatics and Bulletin of the Americar 

and Archslogical Societies. 

mm Memorial Association was incorporatec 
Its purposes are ‘‘the ornamentation o 


in the list of 


Bostor 


Historical 


This 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


3 
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porated, October 4, 1881, ‘‘to perpetuate by all appropriate 
means the memory of the early Huguenot settlement 
of Oxford.” The chief aim of this Society was the 
purchase of the old fort and the erection of s mona- 
ment on that site. The object having been accomplished, 


the Society, although the organization is maintained, is 
no longer active. } 


The Shepard Historical Society was organized in 1889. 


memorials relating to the first church in Cambridge, its 
members, and to the Parish and 
| town in which the Churchis situated, and also to promote 
an interest in local ecclesiastical history and to pursue 
other appropriate researches.” Rev. Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie informs me that the membership is composed 
exclusively of members of the Old First Church. In 
view of the conflicting claims between church and parish, 
which apparently have not yet ceased, it is proper to add 
that the Church Society within which this historical soci- 
ety is organized is more commonly known as the Shepard 
Congregational Society. 





The Historical Society has in 
its collections some old records, a manuscript autobio- 
{graphy of Shepard and other manuscripts and books. 
|It has had addresses from time to time. The last was 
Charles Francis Adams. A paper read 
| before the Society by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart was 
published in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, 2d Series, vol. 5. It treated of the relations 
of Harvard College to the First Church of Cambridge. 
[ The Ipswich Historical Society is included in the list 
of Historical Societies of the United States published by 


delivered by 


the American Historical Association. Mr. T. Frank 
Waters, the President of this organization, thinks the 


name Historical Society rather presumputous to apply to 
the little circle of lovers of antiquarian research, who 
have been in the habit of holding meetings since 1891, at 
which papers have been read covering points of local 
history, but who have neither charter nor constitution, 
and who have neither library nor house. Monthly meet- 
ings have practically been held this winter. It would be 
strange if the enthusiasm which has maintained this 
interest in the objects of the Society should not ripen 
into a permanent organization. | 











The Fitchburg Historical Society was organized Febru- 
ary 3, 1892. The objects of the Society, as expressed in 
the constitution, are to collect, preserve and transmit the 
materials for local history and genealogy, particularly 
such as pertain to Fitchburg and the northern towns of 
Worcester County, and to encourage among its members 
The present number of 
Montbly meetings are held. No pub- 
lications have as yet been issued. The Society has a 
nucleus for a library, consisting of some 200 bound vol- 
umes, about a thousand pamphlets, maps, manuscripts, 
etc., largely of a local character. A good degree of 
interest is manifested, and the Society apparently has a 
prosperous future before it. 


a love for historical research. 
members is fifty. 


The Old South Historical Society was organized in 
11892. The object of the Society as stated in the consti- 


"| tution is the study of American History and the promo- 


Quarterly meetings are pro- 

vided for. The June, September and December meetings 
- are for the reading and discussion of papers. The 
affairs of the Society are managed by a Senate consisting 
of the Old South Prize Essayists and the officers of the 
Society, acting in concert with the Directors of the Old 
South Studies in History. For the past twelve years 
, | prizes for essays on subjects in American history have 
been offered by the Directors of the Old South Studies in 


| OF 
tion of good citizenship. 











of Bunker Hill.” 


29, 1893, for the purpose of collecting and preserving 
objects and facts of local historical interest. Monthly 
meeting are provided for at which papers are expected to 
beread. A valuable collection of historical material 
and relics which has already grown up in connection 
with the Free Public Library has fostered an interest in 
historical matters and has led to the organization of the 
Society under the inspiration of Mr. Abram English 


Brown, the historian of Bedford. 


There are other Societies which introduce into the 


definition of their purposes language which might lay the 
foundation for a claim that they intended to perform 
historical work. 
thatit is “forthe encouragement of literary, historical, 
dramatic and musical talents.” 
that the author of the petition for acharter meant to 
say 
whose first purpose appears to be ‘‘the maintenance of a 
place of social meetings” adds to the functions of the cor- 


A Canadian relief “society announces 


The suspicion arises 


‘histrionic’ instead of ‘historical.’ An association 


poration the ‘historical commemoration of the Battle 
A military club prefaces the social 
functions described in its charter by stating that its 
purpose is ‘‘to maintain and increase the memories and 
traditions of the military and naval service of the United 
States of America.” A Society organized as Sons of 
Naval Veterans, and which changed its name, November, 
1892, to Naval Legion of the United States, states that its 
purpose is ‘‘to unite the sons of naval veterans in social, 
literary, educational, historical, monumental, and anti- 
quarian work.” The Lynn Natural History Soclety is 
organized for the ‘‘purpose of collecting and preserving 
materials for civil” as well as for ‘‘natural” history. 
There have been Historical Societies at Harvard and at 
Williams. Neither is in active existence to-day. 


THE SANTA FE TRADE. 


Its Route and Character, 


BY J. EVARTS GREENE. 


{Included in the Report of the Council of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, at its semi-annual meeting in Boston, April 26, 
1893.] 

Less than twenty years ago a traffic, which had been 
carried on for half a century under conditions unique in 
North America, came to an end, or, to speak more strictly, 
though the traffic continued, its conditions, which had 
been medisval, oriental and, for this century and conti- 
nent, singular, became modern, American and common- 
place. 

The Santa Fé trade resembled that of the caravans of 
Africa and western Asia in that it traversed a desert, or 
what was then so-called—the Great American Desert; it 
was also attended with dangers from the attacks of wild, 
marauding tribes. It differed from that, however, in the 
fact that there were no oases or inh abited stations on the 
long route, and inthe contrast in the peoples and the con- 
ditions of life of the communities between which this 
traffic was conducted. At the eastern terminus was the 
rude, busy, enterprising, essentially modern and progres- 
sive life of our Western border, distinctively American, 
using that word, as we must so often, indefault of an 
adjective denoting that which pertains to the United 
States. At the other end of the route the social, indus- 
trial and political condition of the people was substan- 
tially unchanged since Spanish rule was established in 
Mexico by Cortes and his companions earlyin the six- 





y an error. ] History. ‘The competition has been open each year to all teenth century, and with no prospect of a change for 
The B re Athenceum was incorporatedjin 1871,for| who have graduated from the Boston High Schools |°eaturies to come. This remark applies, of course, to 
irpose of diffusing knowledge by means ofa library during the current and the preceding year. Each year the conditions prevailing when the trade was begun and 
f historical and natural curiosities. It has been | there has been a course of lectures on historical subjects, | fr many years afterward, but not so strictly to the last 
tit may fairly claim tobe the literary, his-|;nown as the Old South Lectures for Young People, and | twenty-five years of its existence. 
ca artistic centre of the county. It has 4] the subjects for the essays are chosen with reference to To one, familiar only with the life of the Eastern 
ise f local antiquities, and one department of its | the general subject treated in the lectures for that year. states, who thirty-five or forty years ago visited Kansas 
ry is devoted to Massachusetts Histories. The | y1jstorical tracts have been published each year in con- City,which had then scarcely ceased to be known as West. 
en#um is located at Pittsfield. An interesting descrip-| jection with each lecture. These tracts are known as | Port Landing, the sight of the huge wagons crowding the 
not historical features of the library is contained Old South Leaflets. The expense of all this has been levee in early summer,with their drivers, short in stature, 
iN », Bibliographical Contributions, Library of Har- borne by Mrs. Mary Hemmenway, and it forms a part slouching in gait, dressed with a peculiar shabby finery 
ard | rsity, and only a part of what is known as Old South Work. and with swarthy, stolid, sinister faces, was extremely 
} | Atheneum was incorporated March 8, 1888, It is all of it voluateer work, entirely independent of the fascinating and suggested thoughts of romantic and 
esta and maintain, among other things, a Library, Old South Association. One outcome of this Work is the mysterious adventure. That sight has not been seen for 
me én Antiquarian and Art Museum. } Die ical Association, the members of which are at nearly twenty years. The railroad, while vastly increas- 
The Oak Tree Association, Charlemont, is a neighbor. | Historica! Bi) : ee ; ssneeniitia ing the trade, has transformed it intoa prosaic, ordinary 
hood organization, which holds an annual meeting at | Present a eyes rim Memorial Association of Prov-| traffic. The Great Amerigan Desert has vanished. The 
Which the officers are elected. It has existed about 20 ! veel ons ae esr February 29. 1892. for “the | empty waste is sprinkled with cities, villages and farms. 
years. It derives its name from (a large oak near the | moctown a beret os Peovinadaws a pontine or | The buffalo is extinct, the Indian is no longer nomadic or 
Seographical centre of the town, around which cluster pi gO prints or memorials to commemorate | Predatory, and Santa Fé is, from the business point of 
‘ustorical reminiscences. The objects of the Association | O'}¢T “a , pene Ms ‘flower and the landing of the Pil- | View, simply a station, more or less like other stations, on 
are to collect and preserve items of ‘history of the sur. | ‘he arrival " pega Rae .. , la branch of the great transcontinental railway. 
rot Soh} = Ae | grims at Provincetown on the twenty-firstday of Novem- |* 2 3 
g ghborhood. The annual meetings are both | § he vear sixteen hundred and twenty, and to The old Santa Fé trade has only an historical interest 
S0Cia terary in character. ber, in th , de Ke mt memanetaie the memory of the | now, and in that sense it is, I trust, a proper subject for 
The Old South Museum Association was incorporated | Perpetuate, by enduring las : . ‘+, | the attention of this Society. 
Feby. 21, 1877, “to form a collection of historic memo- | Signing of the Compact, the bisth of Papsgeae Waite, The tirst Europeans to penetrate to (the region t 
rails and in other way. . us ne blic ; 5 the death of Dorothy May Bradford, and the other inter- ae 7 ° ; aoe o ; ne 
3s ys to encourage a public interest in . : oe He at aa scted with the Mayflower | versed by the caravans of the Santa Fé trade were Cabeza 
America Historv.” esting historical incidents connecte y agape fer pertrestone piconets enciatlnseacthatentg 
ry TT Pe a ey ee te while at anchor in Cape Cod harbor, and for the purpose : ‘ sind f e com- 
Mey 11, 1877 try seams pin yy 9 | of acquiring and holding land upon which to erect such | Pany of Pamphilo Marvaes. After nine years of wander- 
Inter yoo uth Meeting House in Reston snd the land | memorials, and of constructing a building or buildings jaa soe ee ee ee os , 1536 at 
Washines ae upon the corner of Milk Street and | +, accommodate the meetings and to contain the cabinets, | “ ppc ahaa tn ae rs scorn ~brey a 
Sumer, 1 Street in saidcity, for public, historical, collections, and libraries of said Society.” app ‘ eo e 
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educational, charitable and religious uses.” 
purpose of this incorporation seems to be to 
‘operty. 


the Huguenot Memorial Society of Oxford was ieone! 





[The Roxbury Military Historical Society has had 


two annual dinners. | 
The Bedford Historical Society was organized March 





| Santa Fé trail. It was probably altogether south of the 
latter. But the story which they told of rich and popu- 
lous cities in the region north of Mexico prompted the 
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famous expedition of Coronado, who, setting out from 
Culiacan with a large force of Spaniards and Indians in 
1540, wandered in New Mexico, wintered there, apparently 
not very far from Santa Fé, and in the spring set forth 
again towards the northeast in search of the city of 
Quivira, of whose greatness and riches he had heard sur- 
prising fictions. 

I will not discuss the disputcd questions concerning 
the identity of the places mentioned by Coronado in his 
narrative of the earlier part of his journey. But [ ven- 
ture to offer a few suggestions in support of the opinion 
that its north-eastern terminus was near that of what has 
been known ip our time as the Santa Fé trail. Combin- 
ing the accounts of Coronado in his third letter to the 
Emperor Charles V. with that of Captain Juan Jaramillo, 
one of his companions, whose itinerary is fairly definite, 
it appears that after travelling for many days across 
great plains, where they encountered marvelously vast 
herds of buffalo and suffered much from thirst, they came, 
on the day of Saints Peter and Paul, to a river to which 
they gave the names of those Saints. Coronado briefly 
but graphically describes the prairie, which seems to have 
impressed him with awe and almost with dismay. 
‘‘There is neither rock nor hill,” he says, ‘‘nor tree nor 
shrub; nothing to arrest the eye, which seeks in vain for 
a limit to those endless plainsas if gazing at the open 
sea.” 

They crossed the river, says Jaramillo, and advanced 
along its northern bank in a north-easterly direction for 
three days, when they came to an [ndian village on a con- 
siderable affluent of this stream. The Indians resembled 
those they had before met on the plains, but were hostile 
to the latter. They ate buffalo’s flesh raw, and their 
dwellings and clothing were made of buffalo skins, but | 
they also cultivated maize. Travelling four or five days | 
farther, they found successively six or seven other In- | 
dian villages on other affluents of the river, and at last 
came to a village whose name, they were told, was Qui- | 
vira. It was not arich and populous city, but a miser- | 
able group of skin huts, like the others. Here Coronado 
remained twenty-five days, sending out parties which 
explored the neighboring country to some extent. He 
was told of other villages farther on, on the bank ofa 
still larger river. He says the latitude of this place was 
forty degrees; that the country was well watered by 
rivers, brooks ard springs; that the soil was rich, deep 
and black, that the pasturage was excellent; that the 
Indians cultivated maize; that there were plums in abund- 
ance like those of Spain, and excellent grapes. Jaram- 
illo adds to these fruits, nuts and mulberries. Coronado 
pursued his quest no further, but returned, retracing 
for some distance the route by which he came, and ar- 
rived at Cicuye, whose site is supposed to have been 
some sixty or seventy iniles to the eastward of Santa Fé, 
in forty days. 

When [ read the account of Coronado’s’ expedition in 
the chapter on Early Explorations of New Mexico, 
contributed by our associate, Mr. Henry W. Haynes, to 
the Narrative and Critical History of America, it 
seemed to me that there could be little doubt as to the 
northeastern limit of Coronado’s explorations. Coro- 
nado’s and Jaramillo’s descriptions of the country tray- 
ersed after they arrivedatthe river named by them for 
Sts. Peter and Pau: precisely fits the valley of the Kan- 
sas or Kaw river, with which I was once very familiar, 
having made the land-office surveys of a part of it. 

I infer that the Smokey Hill or main fork of the 
Kaw river was the river Sts. Peter and Paul, because, 
besides other reasons, it is the only considerable stream 
flowing north-eastward within reasonable distance of 
the place where Coronado, according to his previous and 
subsequent narrative, must have been. He came to the 
river, apparently, not far fromthe mouth of the Saline 
Fork, orGrand Saline, about sixty miles from the present 
site of Fort Riley. Following the course of the river 
on its north bank, he came, after three days or more, to 
an Indian village on a tributary of the river. Three 
days’ journey over a level route would bring him to the 
confluence of the Republican Fork, where there would 
certainly be an Indian village, if anywhere. For there 
the bluffis high and steep on the north, sheltering the 
place below from the flerce and bitter winds. Wood is 
abundant; it is almost the first considerable growth of 
timber, except cottonwood and elm, encountered by the 
traveller from the westward, and the bottom lands, 
broad and rich, required little labor to convert them into 
corn-fields. Continuing his journey for four or five days, 
he passed other villages in like situations, that is to say, 
on other branches of the river Sts. Peter and Paul, and 
came at length to Quivira, not far, as I suppose, from 
the present site of Lawrence, and he was told of other 
villages beyond this on a Jarger river, which, if my the- 
ory is sound, must have been the Missouri. 

The latitude of Lawrence is about 39 1-2 degrees. 
Coronado says his limit was forty. Greater precision 
could scarcely have been expected. He says the country 
was well watered with rivers, brooks and springs. Any 
one who had occasion to travel with wagons along the 
valley of the Kaw river before the era of bridges was 
painfully reminded of the fact that the streams are 
numerous, and, what is unusual in a region so level, 
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springs are many and copious. I well remember two, 
which, if Coronado took the route which according to 
my interpretation of bis narrative he says he did, he must 
have discovered and drunkfrom. Oneis a circular basin, 
ten feet or more in diameter and four or five deep, from 
which a stream, two or three feet wide, of clear, cold 
water flows to the river. Another, some twelve miles 
distant, we called the Seven Springs. For some distance 
along the foot of the bluff streams of bright, cool water 
broke through the gravelly soil, and these uniting formed 
a delightfal brook, which wanderel through the wide 
bottom lands, a mile and a half, to the river, near where 
thetownof Abilene nowis. Both these springs are in 
the open prairie, unconcealed by tree or sbrub, and no 
traveller through that valley could have missed them or 
resisted the temptation to drink of their waters; for the 
river is somewhat turbid, and its water, though whole- 
some enough, I believe, is not very palatable, having a 
slightly alkaline taste. The plums and grapes, mulber- 
ries and nuts are there. The quality of the plum varies 
much; those from some trees are large, handsome and 
not ill-flavored. The grapes are abundant euough, but 
Coronado would not bave written so confidently of their 
excellence if he had waited until they were ripe. The 
mulberries, ripening in June, were gone before his ar- 
rival, but Jaramillo probably recognized the trees. The 
nuts most abundant there are black-walnuts and pecan. 


Coronado came to this river on the days of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, June 29:h and 30th, according to the calen- 
dar of hischurch. His journey of eight days or more 
down the river and his stay of twenty-five days at Quivira 
occupied him until the second day of August or later, so 
that Castaneda, who says that they arrived at Cicuye in | 
August afterareturn journey of forty days, must be in 
error, and Jaramillo, who fixes the time of th:ir leaving 
Quivira at about the middle of August, is apparently 
correct. 

The description of the province of Quivira fits the 
Kaw river country exactly. It will not fit any other 
nearly so well. Some portions of the Arkansas valley 
agree fairly well with the description, but the latitade is 
hopelessly wrong. The Platte river is more than a de- 
gree father north; not so far that it need be ruled out on 
that score merely, but otherwise it is unlike Coro nado’s 
river of Sts. Peter and Paul. It seems highly probable, 
therefore, that Coronado, though his route was not that 
of the Santa Fé trail centuries later, was the first white 
man who passed from one to the other of its terminal 
points. 

From Francisco Vasquez de Coronado to Zebulon 
M. Pike is a long step, not only in time, almost three 
hundred years, but in the contrast between the sonority 
of the name of the Spanish knightly adventurer and the 
homely quaintness of that of the American soldier. But 
Lieutenant, afterward General, Pike was as adventurous, 
as intrepid, and as skillful a leader of men as the first ex- 
plorer of New Mexico, and more honorable, just and 
humane. He was the next person of whom we have 
certain knowledge, who pas8ed from the Mississippi val- 
ley across the desert plains to Santa Fé. A vague tradi- 
tion asserts that in the eighteenth century trade was 
carried on to some extent between the French settlements 
on the Illinois river and New Mexico, and proof of it has 
been said to exist in the archives of the Spanish govern- 
ment of the province. It is said also that in 1804 one 
Morrison of Kaskaskia sent a Frenchman named Lalande 
with goods for trade in Santa Fé, and that the faithless 
agent, having sold the goods profitably, neglected to ac- 
count with his principal, lived prosperously in New Mex- 
ico and died there a rich man. These may be facts or 
fictions, but Zebulon Pike and his expedition pertain to 
the history of the Santa Fé trade, though he was a soldier 
and not a trader. 

Having the year before conducted a successful expedi- 
tion to explore the upper waters of the Mississippi, 
Lieutenant Pike was in 1806 directed by General Wilkin- 
son to explore the country to the westward so far as the 
head waters of the Arkansas and Red rivers. Setting 
out from St. Louis, he went across the country to the 
Arkansas, and ascended that river to its head-waters, 
thence passed to the Rio Grande, some distance above 
Santa Fé. He built a small fort there, seeming to have 
believed that the stream was the Red river or one of its 
tributaries, and that be was within the territory of the 
United States. He was treacherously enticed from his 
little fortress by the Spaniards, made prisonar and sent 
back. by way of Mexico to the United States. There was 
an appearance of mystery in some parts of his conduct 
on this expedition, and by some persons it was supposed 
to have a connection with the schemes of Aaron Burr, 
but Pike indignantly repelled this suspicion. He gave an 
interesting account of his expedition in his official report, 
in which, among other notable things, he writes of pass- 
ing through vast herds of buffalo, elk and ‘cabri,’ and 
says he prevented the wanton slaughter of these animals 
by his men, ‘‘not merely because of the scarcity of am- 
munition, but as I considered the law of humanity also 
forbade it,” He would deserve to be honorably remem- 
bered for this, if nothing else. Few of his fellow- 
countrymen in later years and in like circumstances have 
been so mercifal. Zebulon Pike, then a Brigadier Gen- 





when crab-apple thickets, many acres in extent 
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eral, was killed inthe battle near York, Upper ¢ 
April 25, 1813, just eighty years ago yestergay 
We come now to the actual beginning of 4 


trai, 
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trade; but before treating of its history and js ¢) =a 
let me give a brief description ofits route. |, ‘a 

5 Te 
ern terminus was St. Louis, where the goods wo. = 


chased and the accounts adjusted. put y, . ™ 
point of the caravans was at first Franklin. , RVing * 
one hundred and fifty miles from St. L De. 
souri river, afterward Independence, o1, 
farther up the river, and finally Kansas City. ,, 
some years as Westport Landing, Westport en ; 
lage five or six miles south of Kansas (); A} 
line, where for a time the forwarding houses wer .. 
lished and the caravans made up for their j jury, Shi 
hundred miles. The route then was by ste 
St. Louis to Kansas City, and by wagon [ro 
to Santa Fé. I may add that for a short 
war of the rebellion the starting point 
was changed to Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Except for its lack of mountain and xo; 
beautiful and attractive landscape can s 
anywhere, than that near the confluence of the wig, 
and Kaw rivers. In the late spring or ear 
especially charming, when the grass on the prajy;, 
fresh and sprinkled profusely with flowers of y 
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and delicacy of fragrance the bloom of our 
when the mignonette-like perfume of the wild gra 
the subtile sweetness of the sensitive brier, a sp 
mimosa, with its flower-like purple globes 
gold dust, entrance the senses like 
Sabean odors from the spicy shor 
Of Araby the blest. 

The oppressive monotony of the wide prairie is broke: 
by gentle slopes and deep ravines, well wooded wi 
groves of stately oaks and walnuts, which form pening. 
las of woodland, jutting out into the open prairie sg 
and graceful elms, tall cottonwoods and stately sycamons 
adorn the margins of the streams. Pleasant brooks wy. 
der through the valleys, and plenteous springs entice ty 
wayfarer by the sparkle and murmur of their cool, swe 
waters. The Mormons, who occupied for a time ade 
1833 a district of likecharacter in the adjacent coun 
of Missouri, styled it the Land of Promise—the Gar 


of the Lord—and well they might. 

Not much of the route, however, was of this chan. 
ter. Leaving the Missouri at Kansas city, it follow » 
general the high prairie divide between the valley: of t 
Kaw and the Arkansas rivers. If ease of travel went 
only consideration, the summit of the dividing ridge @ 
plateau would be the best route, affording a direct,almot 
level road, absolutely without obstructions, for more tha 
a third of the whole distance. But in order to have daily 
supplies of water, it was necessary to follow along th 
southern slope of the divide, far enough below the sum 
mit line to intercept the tributaries of the Arkansas near 
their sources. These streams, the Mara i-de-Cygnes, 
Neosha, Cottonwood and others, were encountered 
suitable distances for camping places, about twenty miles, 
more or less, being a day’s journey. 

Of the three requisites for a camp—water, grass an¢ 
wood—the second was scarcely ever lacking, and the 
third was superfluous after entering the buffalo range 
its place being taken by ‘buffalo chips’or dried dung 
which, readily gathered and making aclear, hot fire, met 
perfectly all the requirements of a summer camp foel 
The route presents no difficulties; the early traders bad 
some trouble through losing their way, but after the trau 
had been established, it was, without the expenditure of 
any labor in grading or otherwise, a broad, well word 
highway, as distinct and unmistakeable as any road 0 
Massachusetts, stretching away for eight hundred mies 
without being crossed by any other, with no permanent 
habitation of man near it, and withouta hill or ravine 0 
steep or other obstacle so formidable as to make lightev 
ing of loads or doubling of teams necessary. Beyoud 
Council Grove, 145 miles from Kansas City, no timber 
except an occasional cottonwood or elm was seen until 
within a short distance of Santa Fé. The rivers crossed 
were the Arkansas, Cimarron, Canadian and Pecos. BLt 

Mr. Gregg, whose book entitled Commerce of the 
Prairie is the best authority on the Sante Fé trade, says 
that when he made his first journey in 1531, buflalos 
were not encountered until he had gone some distance 
beyond Council Grove. He says also that he never s8¥ 
buffalos so abundant as some travellers have represented 
but only scattered herds, a few scores, hundreds snd 
sometimes thousands, and that ten years later they were 
“very sensibly and rapidly decreasing.” Fifteen year 
later still, I found the eastern limit of the buifalo range 
as nearly as possible where Gregg placed it; 00% all 
stead of finding them less abundant than som travellers 
had represented, their numbers seemed so vast that 
exaggeration would be scarcely possible. 

The caravans were sometimes a‘tacked and more om 
threatened by marauding Indians, but the-danger, ex¢¢?* 
of a loss of mules or cattle by stampede, was not eres 
Gregg writes about 1842: “In the course of twel 
years since the commencement of this trade, I do 2% 
believe there has been a dozen deaths upon the 532% Fe 
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am including those who have been killed off by 
route. well as by the Indians.” 

ene ectual trading expedition to Santa Fé from 
ee States appears to have been that undertaken 
qe United Seard, Chambers and others in 1812. They 
yy in gO route up the Arkansas and, meeting 
Ain le adventure, arrived duly, expecting to 


e 


fgijlowe’ 
witd po remarss 


ne republic | roclaimed by Hidalgo in 1810 fully es- 
ted wg there. But they found the Spanish royal author- 
wished ther 
“e een zed, were suspected of connivance with 


4 ietionists and were held as prisoners for nine 


lutic 
tbe revor™ 


gotil Iturbide established the republic in 1821 and 
years, SE 
“+ them at liberty. 
Pa ie vear, Bricknell and others, left Franklin, 
y er with a small stock of goods, intending to 


"a with the Comanche Indians on the upper Arkansas. 
i ing beard of a better market at Santa Fé, they went 
#8 ae sold their merchandise ata surprising profit. 
~ a) ehig time, all goods consumed in New Mexico which 
Fink produced there had been brought from 
ick trains, and the costs and risks of 
were s0 enormous that common cottons 


vera Cruz by | 


teams and drivers and transported merchandise at the 
rate of ten or twelve cents a pound, were usually ‘Ameri- 
cans’ in the restricted sense in which that word was used 
on the frontier, or sometimes Shawnee or Dela ware 
Indians. The most peculiar part of their equipment was 
the formidable whip, its stock a good sized tough ash or | 
pecan sapling nearly ten feet long, with a lash somewhat , 
shorter, but fully two inches in diameter, ending in a | 
buckskin thong. To wield this tremendous implement 
required all the strength of a man’s loins. The driver 


flourish and a smart jerk. You would heara sound like 
a pistol shot, and see a little mist of hair and blood start 
where the cruel thong had cut like a bullet. 


The usual day’s drivewas from fifteen to twenty 
miles. At the appointed stopping place the wagons were 
driven up in such order as to forma square enclosed 
space or corral, an entrance to which could be closed 
by stretching chains across it. At halting, often early 
in the afternoon, the cattle were watered and turned out 
to graze under the charge of herders. At night they 
were driven into the corral and the entrance was closed. 





transportati I 

for three dollars a yard and other manufactured 
ads at correspondingly high prices. When the St. 
sonig merchants learned that a practicable route gave 


vem gecess to & market where their only competitors 
on sell at such rates, they did not long neglect their 
ais 2 cknell started again the next year with a 
which he sold to advantage, but nearly 
he route, having lost his way between the 
This part of the route 
«as most dreaded by the early traders. The distance 
vetween the rivers, as the trail was finally established, 
It was the only part of the whole 
wrney in which more than one day’s march must be 
nade without water. Mr. Gregg regards Bicknell’s ex- 
nedition as the beginning of regular traffic on the Santa 
re trai Iwo years later, in 1824, wagons were first 
yen in this trade, the previous means of transport hav- 
og been pack animals. It was found that the natural 
highway offered no serious difficulties to the wagons, and 
thereafter they were almost exclusively used. Twenty- 
treare sald to have taken the trail that year, carrying 
ise valued at twenty-five or thirty thousand 
jllars. The early traders went in small parties, each 
waving a few hundred dollars’ worth of goods. The 
indians at first were not hostile, and Mr. Gregg says: ‘It 
is to be feared that the traders were not always innocent 
{having instigated the savage hostilities that ensued in 
after years.” Whether he means by this equivocal ex- 
pression that traders prompted (ndian attacks upon their 
rivals, or that some of them provoked by their insolent 
roelty in discriminate attacks upon all traders, does not 
ceary appear. Whatever the cause in this case, the 
ustory of our relations with the Indians shows that mis- 
conduct on one side or the other, or perhaps on both, 
wil in such circumstances infallibly supply provocation. 
‘orseveral years the traders suffered considerable losses 
‘ merchandise and cattle by Indian attacks. They 
sppiied to the government for protection, and in 1829 and 
‘0a military escort was furnished. After’ that year 
we traders seem to have adopted the policy of protect- 
ig themselves by proceeding in large companies with 
“me organization, which they could the more readily do 
‘seamount of trade rapidly increased. Each company, 
‘aving perhaps forty or fifty wagons and more than one 
‘dred men, chose a Captain, who determined the order 
‘march, the times of starting and halting, the place of 
“campment, and appointed lieutenants and sergeants, 
who commanded the guards, on which every able bodied 
“40 Was assigned to his share of duty. The Captain had 
“s0 &somewhat vaguely defined general authority, for 
‘iich he commanded respect if he was a natural leader 
‘men, and suffered it to fall into contempt if he had 
wt the gift of inspiring fear and respect. Later, as the 
"ade fell into the hands of men of larger capital, each of 
Whom fitted out a train of thirty wagons or more, the 
Owner or his agent took command, and better organiza- 
“on and sterner dicipline were enforced. 
The volume of this trade ts said to have averaged one 
“cred thousand dollars annually for the first fifteen 
dee After that it increased rapidly. Statistics kindly 
“plied by my friend Theodore S. Case, of Kansas city, 
é've the information that the first cargo of goods for the 
a Fé trade was landed at Kansas city in 1845 by 
<n Bent and Ceran St. Vrain. In 1850, six hundred 
son loads went from Kansas city. In 1855, the goods 
““pped Were valued at five million dollars. In 1860, the 


r stoc k, 


sree 
erisbed on 1 


irkansas and Cimarron rivers. 


was about sixty miles. 


merchand 


on of the goods shipped from the same point was 
. ~*,900 pounds, employing in their transportation 
rr =" 147 mules, 27,920 oxen and 3033 wagons. The 
ter — used were made in Pittsburg. ‘Those used 
Mor ‘re built by Murphy of St. Louis and known as 


Tphy wagons. 
‘atrying & load 
and drawn by 
The Ff 
“S€ OXen were 
The drivers 
‘raders we 


They were large and heavy, each 
of six thousand or seven thousand pounds 
six yoke of oxen or ten or twelve mules. 
bred in Missouri, the mules in New Mexico. 
of the wagons owned by New Mexican 
re usually Mexican Indians or ‘greasers,’ those 


, they were turned loose again to graze. 


Inthe early morning for some hours before starting 


The goods for New Mexico were cotton cloths, 
bleached and brown, calicos, rich and showy silk shawls 
and dress patterns, millinery, bayeta, a heavy scarlet 
woolen fabric used for petticoats by the New Mexican 
women, sugar, coffee, soap, hardware, and, during the 
later years of the traffic, bottled beer, canned goods, 
mining machinery, and innumerable other things. The 
return cargoes consisted of buffalo robes, beaver and 
other skins and furs, collected by trappers and Indian 
traders, wool, gold from the placer mines thirty or forty 
miles south of Santa Fé, and silver from the mines of 
Chihuahua and elsewhere. The silver dollars, which 
formed a part of many return loads, were put up in pecu- 
liar quaint packages. The manner of packing them is 
thus described ina letter from Mr. Elias Brevoort of 
Santa Fé, who has kindly supplied me with much infor- 
mation of great use in the preparation of this paper: 
“Silver dollars were dumped in quantities of about five 


the 


pendence, unequalled, I believe, in the annals of horse- 
manship. He had wagered that he would ride this dis- 
tance,.850 miles, in six days,and actually performed the 
feat in five days and sixteen hours, riding his own horse 
one hundred and fifty miles and trusting to chance for 
relays for the rest of the journey. This achievement 
was commemorated by giving his name to a steam-boatin 
Missouri river trade, which I have often seen, 
proudly bearing at the head of its flag-staff the gilt figure 
| of a horseman riding at full speed. Other famous rides 


did not flog his beasts with it, but cracked it witha heavy | were those of Mr. Elias Brevoort, an old {Santa Fé 


trader, still living, whom I have before mentioned, who 
rode from Puerta de Lima to Santa Fé—one hundred and 
twenty miles—in sixteen hours, and from Dofia Aiia to 
Santa Fé—three hundred miles—in three days and three 
hours, the whole distance on one horse. 


to sixty years 
trappers, army officers, 
personally 





thousand into or upon a green or fresh bull-hide, and 
done up by having a raw-hide rope interlaced around the 
edge of the hide and drawn up tightly. Then a fire 
was built near it so as to shrink the hide solidly to its 
contents to prevent friction of the coin.” These pack- 
ages were as hard and their contents as immovable as if 
the metal had been melted and poured into a mould. 

One feature of the traffic, which gave it a speculative 
character and perhaps added toits fascination for some 
of the adventurous traders, was the uncertainty as to the 
amount of duties which would be exacted by the Mexican 
officersof customs. The rates fixed by law were well 
enough known, but the doubt was how much of a rebate 
the officials would allow, and how much they must be 
paid for it. A convenient and generally satisfactory ar- 
rangement, said to have prevailed for some ftime, was 


official one third, and the government the remainder. 
Governor Armijo at one time sim plified the customs sys- 
tem by imposing by his own arbitrary authority a tax of 
five hundred dollars on each wagon load of goods, in lieu 
of all other duties. The immediate .effect was to make 
important changes in the character of the goods imported 
and in the methods of transportution. Instead of wag- 
ons carrying from one to two tons each, which had been 
in use up to that time, much larger wagons, carrying 
from three to three and a half tons, were used, and coarse 
and cheap goods were omitted from the loads. The 
perverse ingenuity of the ‘Gringos’ thus frustrated the 
purposes of the governor, and he repealed his own tariff, 
which had been made without authority and, never had 
legal force. But Mexican officers generally had few 
scruples as regards usurping legislative authority, and 
Governor Armijo fewer than most; and the New Mexi- 
;can public and others having dealings with its govern- 
ment had learned by experience to submit to the ruling 
powers without raising constitutional questions unless 
they were prepared for a pronunciamiento. Though 
Santa Fé was the chief market of this trade and the/desti 
nation of most of the caravans, some traders took [their 
goods direct to Taos, Albuquerque, or other New Mexican 
towns, to Chihuahua, two hundred miles south, or went 
to Sonora on the Pacific coast in Old Mexico, thus arriv- 
ing at Coronado’s starting point. 

The men engaged in this traffic were merchants of a 
peculiar stamp, not unlike the merchants and master 
mariners of New England when discoveries were yet to 
be made by sea, and pirates, or other enemies not much 
better than pirates, were likely to be encou ntered. They 
were shrewd, prompt and daring, knowing their market 
well, but not averse from occasional rashly speculative 
, Some of these, of whose mercantile achieve- 


ventures. 


ventures, traditions still linger among the survivors of 
the time when the commerce of the prairie had a charac- 
ter of its own, were of French extraction, notably Felix 
X. Aubrey and Ceran St. Vrain. The former is remem- 





of ¢ ees 
be Missouri traders, or of freighters, who supplied 





bered chiefly for his famous ride from Santa Fé to Inde- 


that the trader should have one third of the duty, the | 


\ 


ments, as well as of their personal powers and wild ad- | 


No one was better known on the plains from thirty 
ago than Ceran St. Vrain. Traders, 
Indians, all either knew him 


or by reputation. Shrewd, enterprising, 


impetuous, choleric and intrepid, he was courteous and 
charming in manners, and I have been told that in his 
house at Santa Fé all the convential 
polite society were carefully regarded, even to the point 
of appearing always at dinner in correct evening dress. 


observances of 


His life was full of strange incidents and adventures, 


even beyond that of most prominent men of that region 
and time. 
perhaps at Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
entered the employment of the America Fur Company of 


He is said to have been born at Kaskaskia, or 
In early life he 


St. Louis. With William Bent’s he established a trading 
post in New Mexico, known as Bent’s Fort, and another 
known as Fort St. Vrain. ‘To these forts, trappers from 
all the labyrinth of mountains for hundreds of miles 
around resorted to dispose of their furs and mend their 
equipments. Kit Carson, James Bridger, Old Bill 
Williams, Vasquez and many others, the equals of these 
in their time though their names are not remembered, 
were among those who made these forts their rendezvous. 
About 1845 he removed to Santa Fé, and had great suc- 
cegs as a trader. 

He was one of those men about whose memory tradi- 
tions gather, and inumerable anecdotes aretold of him. 
Here isa specimen: As he was playing cards one day 
with a Spaniard, a dispute arose and the lie was given. 
They separated with the understanding that when they 
next met they would fight it out. The meeting took 
place in the street, which the general public quickly left 
clear to the combatants. Each drew his pistol, and at 
the first fire both fell. ‘They lay in the street exchanging 
shots, each of which inflicted a wound, until their weap- 
ons were emptied, when they were helped to their feet, 
shook hands and were carried off to have their wounds 


dressed. Both recovered and were friends, bearing no 
malice. Two knights of tichard-of-the-Lion-Heart’s 


train would have fought out thelr quarrel with other 
weapons, but in much the same spirit. 

Jean Phillipe Chavez was another well-known trader 
of the same type, chiefly remembered, however, for his 
tragic fate while defending histrain from the attack of 
a company of bandits from Missouri, who had organized 
the raid, knowing that he was bringihg from Santa Fé a 
great quantity of silver. Chavez was killed, and the 
robbers are said to have carried away treasure to the 
value of two hundred thousand dollars. 

This incident too has a mediwval flevor, though it 
occurred no longer ago than 1850, I believe. Several of 
the robbers are said to have been captured and hung. 
This was not the only instance of the kind; indeed, the 
attacks of robbers were among the recognized perils of 
the trade. The Jameses, Youngers and Fords, whom 
that part of western Missouri has more lately produced, 
were the legitimate successors of the border banditti of 
the middle of this century. 

It is as hard to fix with precision the end asthe be- 
ginning of the Santa Fé trade in the form which I have 
tried to describe. The last train left Kansas City about 
1873, and in successive years the eastern starting point 
of the caravans moved westward. About seven years 
later, the locomotive thundered into Saata Fé and broke 
the spell which for three centuries had shut from the 
modern world the city of the Holy Faith of Saint Francis. 


| The foundation of the great leather trast, recently 
formed in this part of the country, is understood to be 
the control of the supply of hemlock bark for tanning. 
Mr. Armour of Chicago, who has undertaken to meet the 
trust in competition within its own territory, is said to 
| have sufficient resources in the way of bark for his tan- 
neries. But of even greater importance is an announce- 
ment in a bulletin of the government experiment station 
in Arizona, of the discovery of the qualities of a wild 
plant, known as ‘canaigre,’ indigenous to the river bot- 
toms and plains of southern Arizona and New Mexico. 
This plant, it is said, promises to become the cheapest 
source of tannic acid for use in preparing leather. The 
| roots contain an average of about 30 per cent of tannic 
acid. Its cultivation is as simple as the growing of pota- 
\toes, and the process of extracting the acid is simple and 
inexpensive. There may be a revolation in the tanning 
\industry through this means. 
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THE WHITE CITY. 





BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


Greece was; Greece is no more. 

Temple and town 

Have crumbled down; 

Time is the fire that hath consumed them all. 
Statue and wall 

In ruin strew the universal floor. 


Greece lives, but Greece no more! 

Its ashes breed 

The undying seed 

Blown westward till, in Rome’s imperial towers, 
Athens reflowers ; 

Still westward—lo, a veiled and virgin shore! 


Say not, ‘‘Greece is no more.” 

Through the clear morn 

On light winds borne 

Her white-winged soul sinks on the New World’s breast, 
Ah! happy West-- 

Greece flowers anew, and all her temples soar! 


One bright hour, then no more 

Shall to the skies 

These columns rise. 

But though art’s flower shall fade, again the seed 
Onward shall speed, 

Quickening the land from lake to ocean’s roar. 


Art lives, though Greece may never 

From the ancient mold 

As once of old 

Exhale to heaven the inimitable bloom; 

Yet from that tomb 

Beauty walks forth to light the world forever. 


The Century. 
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DR. BOURINOT’S CAPE BRETON. 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE ISLAND OF CAPE 
BRETON, and of its Memorials of the French Regime: with 
Bibliographical, Historical, and Critical Notes. By J. G. 
Bourinot, C. M. G., LL. D., D.C. L., etc. Montreal: W. Fos- 
ter Brown & Co. 


When a historian dominated by the judicial element 
writes upon a topic dear to his heart, the reader has the 
benefit of an impartial or truthful narrative, permeated 
with a personal interest that wonderfully lights up the 
performance and often makes him imaginatively a sharer 
with the author in his wishes to produce a book that is 
genuine and of use. The critic, too, keenly notes how 
‘What is just and what I love,’each in turnor happy 
union, sways the writer and transfuses his pages. This 
equilibrium of equity and love lies at the foundation of 
all trae and inspiringly useful historical writing. 

Dr. Bourinot loves his native isle, treats his subject, 
so far as we perceive, fairly at all points, and gives either 
or both his authorities and reasons for his opinions of the 
men and the events chronicled. The book is an exhaus- 
tive study; so complete is the work performed that many 
should avail themselves of its stores of information, 
clearly arranged and easily culled. 

As the author intimates, ‘Cape Breton has been to the 
world at large very little more than a mere geographical 
expression” during this century. Ofcourse, that orilliant 
episode, the capture of Louisbourg in 1745, has kept 
alive in memory the name of Cape Breton; bat we have 
seen descendants of the Puritan and the Pilgrim who 
could not geographically locate Louisbourg, and Hali- 
burton, in his history of Nova Scotia, (I[., 293,) states 
that in the war of 1812 it was ordered by the English 
minister of state that American prisoners be removed to 
Louisbourg for safe keeping( !) 

Our own object being narration rather than criticism, 
let us schedule the Contents: 

I. History of Cape Breton from its discovery until 
the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 

II. Cape Bretonas De Royale, and the foundation of 
Louisbourg. 

Ill. Government and state of Cape Bretoa during 
the French régime. 

IV. Origin and history of the New England expedi- 
tion against Louisbourg. 

V. Siege and taking of Louisbourg in 1745. 

VI. Review of events from the restoration of Cape 
Breton to France in 1748 until the second siege and taking 
of Louisbourg. 

VII. Siege and taking of Loalsbourg in 1758 by 
Amherst and Boscawen. 

VIII. Cession of Cape Breton to England by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763, and its subsequent history as an 
English possession 

IX. Some picturesque features of Cape Breton, and 
its memorials of the French régime. 

X. The French Acadians—their condition and pros- 
pects. 

XI. A short description of the port and ruins of 
Louisbourg at the present time. 

The appendix, some fifty pages, of bibliographical, 
historical and critical notes, abounds in varied but rele- 
vant matter, which reveals the thorough researches of 
Dr. Bourinot, even in minute details; as witness his dis- 
cursus on the Micmac Indians and their language (p. 
159), in which a vocabulary appears and the books upon 
that tribe are listed. 


6 BOSTON COMMONWEALT 


Not only was Port Royal (now Annapolis), founded 
in 1605, the first permanent site north of Florida occu- 
pied by Europeans, but Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
furnish the oldest history of the entire Dominion. To 
quote Dr. Justin Winsor (‘Christopher Columbus,” p. 
555), the Bretons and Normans seem to have been on the 
northern coasts as early as 1504, ‘‘and we owe to them 


the name of Cape Breton, which is thought to be the | 
oldest French name in our Ameriean geography.” The | 


origin of Acadie, first mentioned, in 1603, in the letters- 
patent from Henry IV. to Sieur de Monts, may be traced 
to an affix used in the Micmac dialect, akade, which seems 
to have indicated a place or locale. Added to duck, the 
word became duck-place; to grass, grass-fleld or place, 
and soon. Perhaps, in a larger scope, it may have been 


not unlike the suffix shire, as now added to designate a | 


county by name. From 1632 to 1713, Acadie was con- 


stantly vexed with the ambitions projects and high- | 


handed acts of rival chiefs like La Tour and Charnisay, 
and then its destiny as an English or French colony had 
to be determined. 

The fortifications of Louisbourg, begun in 1720, en- 
closing an area of over one hundred acres, cost six mil- 
lions of dollars. Dr. Bourinot’s sketch of the expedition 
from Boston, in 1745, which after a siege of only forty- 
seven days compelled ‘the Dunkirk of America’ to sur- 
render to an army of a little over 4,000 men, supported 
by an English fleet, is carefully drawn and aimsto be just 
to the Provincials, the British and the French. As he 
says, fortune favored the brave. On our side, everything 
was opportune; on the side of France, everything was 
inopportune. Perhaps Sir Adams Archibald does not 
overstate the case when he says in a paper before the 
Royal Society of Canada (Vol. V., Section II., 52) that 
had the expedition failed ‘‘posterity would have 


denounced it as a mad adventure.” Dr. Bourinot, in com- | 


paring the capture of Louisbourg in 1745 with that of 1758 
thinks ‘‘that Pepperrells’ success was the more remark- 
able of the two.” But, if Amherst and Boscawen had so 
splendid an armament compared with that of Pepperell,on 
the other hand Dracour had 3400 regulars, 700 militia, 
and 3000 sailors on fourteen man of war, whereas Duch- 
ambon in 1742 had but 700 regular troops and 1000 dis- 
affected militia. Indeed, it was some inkling of this dis- 
affection that was a moving cause to the formation of the 
expedition at Boston. 

One turns from the realities of war to Dr. Bourinot’s 
delineation of the port and ruins of Louisbourg, with 
genuine antiquarian enthusiasm. The ruined casemates, 
in the illustration, address the eye pathetically, and the 
Irving-like musings of our author claim our heartfelt 
attention when, iu his conclusion, be reminds us that 
‘‘here at least at Louisbourg, as on the heights of Quebec 
and on the banks of Lake Champlain, we have a rich 
heritage of associations that connect us with the most 
fascinating and momentous pages of the world’s his- 
tory.” . 

The dozen or more of maps, plans and other illus- 
trations are a valuable addition to this interesting memo- 
rial, which will add to its author’s reputation as a 
thorough student and lucid expounder in the realm of 
historical research. 

WILtiaM CopLey WINSLow. 





LIFE IN THRUMS. 


A TILLYLOSS SCANDAL. ByJ.M. Barrie. New York: Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. 


I don’t know where in America one could find such a 
type of narrow, slow-witted, would-be shrewd and ina 
sease actually keen folk as the canny Scottish weavers 
in their little town of Thrums, whom Mr. Barrie’s gen- 
ius so often now has made in turn a butt of good-nat- 
ured ridicule and the occasion for rich pathos. before 
the eyes of the entire English-reading world. Except 
forarare specimen in the pages of Scott and a few 


other writers, these literary gems of purest ray serene | 


had lain unnoticed among the bluebells and the heather, 
until Mr. Barrie found them there. 

The present volume is nota novel, buta collection 
of brief sketches, not all though most of them about 
Thrums people. The hero of the Tillyloss scandal is 
Tammas Haggart, who by reason of an extraordinary 
adventure that gives him a three-months’ acquaintance 
with that part of the great outside world lying just 
beyond the limits which confined his fellow-villagers, 
becomes exalted in their eyes for the rest of his lifetime. 
From that-hour he is made over, no less in his own esti- 
mation than in theirs, into a ‘humorist’—he, who till then 
was only acommon man like themselves... Whenever he 
speaks, the enviable gift of humor proudly enjoyed by 
Tammas displays itself to his townfolk’s gaping admi- 
ration. Even the length of time during which he would 
put his under lip over the upper one, and so shut the 
door on words, which in a man of less reputation for 
wit might have indicated sluggishness of ideas, in the 
case of Tammas was regarded as one of the grandest 
proofs of his humor. 

It does not seem to me that in all literature there can 
be found examples of pathos more passionately wrought 
than such as Mr. Barrie has depicted in the midst of very 





humble scenes. They seize mightily upon your heart. 


\if I got my living out o’ the minister, and 


H. 
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There is far more of the agony of humay partis bs 
certain episode that fills a page or two of we 


The Ty 
Scandal, that scene between D. Fittis and his dyiag 
than in a handred tearful songs, where homejy Phe 
employed to give genre effects, like the lngypy; big i, 
time favorite of reception rooms, ‘I’: wear oo 


Jean, to the land o’ the leal.’ » 

Dite Deuchars, who is set apart for 
himself in this collection, suffers from a comica) y.. 
happy indecision which keeps him breat 
back and forth between several places ti!! wha: »,. ‘ 


L Sketch all } 


to enjoy in each is over in his absence. ie dae 
the wish to remain among a group of n ors to wt 
Tammas is rehearsing an adventure ‘with 9 cogens 


pirates,’ which conflicts with his desire t peed cat 
‘killing’ in Lookaboutyou’s distant pig-s: 
third distracting scene of interest. «4 
me,” mourns poor Dite. ‘I’m keener 
oncommon things than ony ane 0’ ye, but do | 
Sax month on ead I'm as reg 


derful occurs; but one single Sabbath I t 
and behold! in the afternoon the minister swoungs 4, 
awa’ in the pulpit. When the show os 0 
square, was I there? Na, na, you may! I had her 
sent out o’ the way tothe fishing. Did see Sam on 
off his hoose? Not me, though we ha a 
for a twalmonth. What was the nam 
in the east town that slepit through t 
Weavers’ Riot and never woke up till 
The name o’ that man was Dite Deuchars 

In a very few of these sketches tlh: 
an extravagant sort of newspaper wit lw 
years ago made ‘the Danbury News ma: 10U8 
way, on this side of the Atlantic. For instangg 
describes the woes of attempting to shut a folding » 
which resemble the proverbial householder’s sty 
with a stove-pipe that wont fit. But this isa 
form of writing quite beneath Mr. Bar powe 
however well done; and to my mind he seems to {yy 
the attempt, almost as signally as he su 
refined and subtle manner. 

WALTER STORRS Bicetoyw 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


THE POET AND THE MAN. Recollections and A 
James Russell Lowell. By Francis H. | 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


Mr. Underwood has certainly shown great lite 
industry since his return from the Glasgow . 
‘Quabbin,’ that admirable study of New rla 
has made but a portion of his work, and now 
thoroughly excellent book, treating of one of the om 
distinguished men of letters in America. 

These glimpses of Lowell’s life among his frienim 
highly interesting; they are really the ‘high lightw ws 


‘formal biography. Mr. Underwood's intimate ssc 


tion with Lowell, hisearly editorial connection wit 
| Atlantic Monthly, the place that he occupied inthe © 
liant circle that had its headquarters at Cambridge; 1 
these gave him special opportunities for seving Low 
at his best and friendliest—opportunities that he ls 
| improved with discretion and good taste. 

The stock of which he came undoubtedly ave Low 
/an advantage from the start. Mr. Underwood notes ts 
mother’s possible descent from Sir Patrick Spens, % 
| hero of the old ballad, while his father is sketched wi 
| entire good nature in the character of the Kev. Homer 
| Wilbur—a delightful study of a kindly New Engine 
pedant. Lowell came, too, ata time of great intellectas 
activity. New England was casting off her time-¥ 
theological bonds and girding herself. half nsciou 
ly, for her great struggle on behalf of Fre 


bly so bright a young man as Lowell w not bare 
stayed outside the sweep of that current in any cas si 
\it happened, Love hastened his adhesion to the te 
‘unpopular cause of anti-slavery, h's first wife, Ms 
Maria White, being an anti-slavery enthus:ast. Thst 
'their young devotion to democratic prin s shoue 
have effervesced into some miid absurdities was” ™ 
expected; servants at table with the family, for iastacc 


which proved mutually inconvenient. 

Turning to Lowell’s earlier productions 
wood says of the Bigelow Papers, first seric- 
risking much to say that it is the witt 
sustained satire in English”—even though >"! 
mirable but ponderous, did regret that 
written in dialect! 

Mr. Underwood's analysis of Lowell's g¢ 


joyable as it is good. He summarizes his | or 


after this fashion: ‘‘We saw Lowell as 4} aw 


of rather frivolous verse; then a lover inditing 0086" 


then a reformer with the earnestness anc ‘'- 
of a primitive Christian; then a satirist 4! 
of Yankee character, to serve a great ca 
patriot, devoted to the unity and glory of 
then a philosophic poet reasoning upon ¢ oF 
the Almighty with men, and meditating 0! J08) 
destiny —faith and the immortal life.” 

It is probably trae that Lowell’s wealth of * 
a stumbling-block to the average reader, and © * * 
ous propensity sometimes led him into stracg® “° 
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were an offense to Philistine understand- 


that 
expression ven the initiate a trifle dubious as to their 


ip ¢ 

tog 80d ae rhe plea for Lowell as an original poet is 

perfect * eo. too, is his defence on the score of un- 

escellen® oes: “Men professedly seek for originality, 

ae ont time demand finish and grace; not per- 
aoe . .ce and originality are almost always at 

eae and tend to exclude each other.” ‘Versifiers 
_ rauitiess lines to be crooned in mystical tones 
on apn ; sod. Andthey have a right to a little sym- 
elt “ ev little. It isto be admitted that the poems 
or ‘ered, The Cathedral, The Footpath, and 
- ee ok. are not as easy reading as We are 
aati fort more, that if Lowell had a nice sense of 
aol “ was subordinated to thought and energy.” 

‘ The author dnds Lowell more of aphilosopher than a 


to his keen logic. His essays are 
ferred to as a ‘‘storehouse of knowledge and 
iotation.” ‘*Exceptions,” he thinks, ‘‘may 
n to | is judgments, but not to the literary art.” 
" « to his theological opinions, Lowell appears 
Conservative by temperament and a Liberal by con- 
One w ynders a little that Mr. Underwood did 
ieelude Lowell’s powerful defence of religion made 
mn nan after-dinner speech while minister to Eng- 
7% His airiness of early life gave place to a serious- 
ec that was without morbid melancholy, and the differ- 
ots of view from which a man may be seen by his 
s is illustrated in the following paragraph : 
was courteous, but reserved, with a due 
enity; to inferiors, especially generous and 
to the vulgar and presuming,a glacier; to 
family and near friends, the most delightful and sun- 
bint being that ever came from the Author of joy.” 
[wo excellent portraits of Lowell and a bibliography 
are in the volume. Mr. Underwood's style is 
earvess itself; and his word of warning to the youth- 
fo yersifier is much to good toomit: ‘‘Young pretender! 
seek poetic phrase and rhyme,stop! The 
tripod e ancient oracle was not worked by a pump. 
Gut if the Muse seeks you, follows yuu, haunts you, you 
wilnot stop; you cannot.” Lowell, it may be remem- 
‘I wait for subjects that hunt me.” 
is finely printed and daintily bound. It 
hand and the pocket and pleases the eye as well 
as the intelligence of the reader. 
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GHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S MAY BOOKS. 


story of The Lady of Fort St. John ought to be suffi- 
cient guarantee of the {interest of this present work, | 
which has attracted much attention while appearing asa 
serial in the Atlantic Monthly. 


ably led to the compilation of Columbia's Emblem, [ndian 
Corn. 


brochure, says: 
greatness and prosperity as a nation; no other has such 
artistic meanings and possibilities; no other is so wholly 
and nobly and historically American.” 
contains poems on Indian Corn,! and brief essays on its 
value andybeauty, by Edna Dean Proctor, Cecil Thaxter, 
John Fiske, Longfellew, 
Sidney Lanier, F. H. Cushing. and others. 
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The question of the proper national flower has prob- 


Miss Candace Wheeler,Jin her preface to this 
“No other plant is so typical of our 


The little book 


Whittier, President Hayes, 


The same house also announces Oberon and Puck, 


Verses Grave and Gay, by Helen Gray Cone; Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s A Country Doctor, and, in the Riverside Series 


Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth and Christmas Carol, 
both as separate or in one volume. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
A. Bronson Alcott, whose affinity to the ancient Greek 


philosophers was closer, perhaps, than even Emerson’s, 
has his life and philosophy treated by F. B. Sanborn and 


| William T. Harris. 
| troduction will give some idea of the scope of the book: 


The following extract from the in- 


“The material for this work has been derived from the 
copious biographical papers left by Mr. Alcott, or fur- 
nished by his daughter, Mrs. Pratt, from sources in her 


| possession. 


An important addition has been made 


through the kindness of Mr. Edward Waldo Emerson, 
jfrom his father’s papers not hitherto published; {and 


something also has been drawn from the papers left be- 
hind by Mr. Thoreau, and those in possession of William 


Ellery Channing, of Concord, and Mr. B. M. Watson, of 
Plymouth. 


The pages of this book portray our friend as 


he lived—in youth, in middle life, and in serene old age.” 


The work is in two volumes and contains three portraits 
of Mr. Alcott. 





The Riverside Book Envelope consists of covers in an 
adaptation of a familiar foreign style of book-cover, aud 
are intended to protect Houghton, Mifflin. & Co’s books 


’ while in use, especially those the covers of which will be 


liable to injury or disfigurement- Pockets on the right 
and left of the inside, in which the covers of the book 
in use may be inserted, hold the volume firmly in its 
place. A paper-knife is supplied, 
strip of leather within, and a 
reader’s place. 

The Riverside Primer and Reader claims, like others 
of its class, to apply correctly the principles of pedagogy 
to thework of a child in learning to read and to write. An 
important and novel feature is the Silent Reading, which 
requires the pupil to show, by acting out a sentence be- 
fore reading it aloud, that his reading is the expression 
of thought, rather than the mere uttering of words. 

In their latest bulletin appears Mr. Tommy Dove and 
Other Stories, by Margaret Deland, author of John Ward, 
Preacher. Those who have read her Story ofa Child 
wlll recall the charm of this character in its gentleness 
and kindness. The same volume includes At Whose 
Door? A Fourth Class Appoiutment, Elizabeth, and The 
Face onthe Wall. 


inserted beneath a 
~ook-mark keeps the 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S SPRING LIST. 





announce 
editions, Twice-Told Tales and Mosses 
Manse. These will be uniform with The 

Seariet Letter and The House of the Seven Gables. The 
tion deals with the Colonial Period, having 
gular glamour that Hawthorne could give so well. 
{mong these stories are The Minister’s Black Veil, The 
way Champion, Legends of the Province House. 
Mosses from an Old Manse contains Hawthorne's 
famous paper on the Old Manse at Concord, where he 
was living when the stories were written, and includes 
among the many papers of tbe collection such stories as 
Tee Birthmark, Rappaccini’s Daughter, The Bosom 
Serpent, Earth’s Holocaust, and A Virtuoso’s Collection. 
The same firm also publishes two Portland editions, 
liyperion: A Romance and Outre-Mer, the famous prose 
works of Longfellow. The basis of Hyperion as a book 
was the experience of Mr. Longfellow in a journey to 
Earope, whither he was accompanied by his wife and two 
friends. Paul Flemming, the heroof his book, substanti- 
travels where he traveled, thinks as he thought, and 


lesrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
two new Salem 


Mm ap Vid 


LPs; uec 


tai s 





alls 


“xperiences those joys and griefs which were Long fellow’s 
8a0 eventful period of his life. Outre-Mer is more a 
< of description than Hyperion, for which lt is a 
mpar volume. These books have a vignette of 
“ngfellow’s birthplace at Portland, Maine, upon their 
ué-pages 
{nu the Series of American Statesmen, Messrs. Hough- 
Mifflin and Company publish Abraham Lincoln, by 
an T 


Morse, Jr., editor of the Series. Lincoln’s vast 
reorvanities were equalled by the use that he made of 
t | he stands in history with the ‘great liberators 
'; an embodiment and type of Democracy at 

* Sest. The Large-Paper Edition is limited to 250 

[t is also issued in Library style. 

New Theology, as expounded by, the Andover 
elves an addition to its literature in The 
Jesus Christ, an Exposition of the Belief of 

-arstian Charch inits Originand Reasonableness, 
rsofthe Progressive Orthodoxy, editors of 

rer Review. This is a reprint of some impor- 

's on the Divinity of Christ, which have 

a their Review. Following an Introductory 

srticles on The Primitive Church, The Self- 

-38 of Jesus, Revelation and Redemption, The 

‘a0 Personality, The Early Church, and The 

ae 1 of Humanity in Jesus Christ. The treat- 

‘Ssaid to be undogmatic, scholarly, and appeals to 


the ¢ 


convictions. 


some thirty-odd books. 
Russell Lowell, reviewed at length in another column; 


graphical sketches of American authors born up to 1825; 


two volumes. 


prime and their venerable age. 


tens are the order of the day. Arnold H. 
edition of Frébel Letters, with their explanatory notes 
and other matter, will be specially welcome to all those 
who have to do with the training of young children. 
Friedrich Frébel reconstructed education on the basis of 
love and creative effort in the place of fear and repression. 
Miss Amanda M. Douglass has written many acceptable 
stories, and here are two additional ones: Larry, the 
Youth’s Companion’s prize story, dealing with a New 
York street waif; and Bertha Wray’s New Name, said to 
be ingeniously constructed and intensely interesting. 
Ideal Suggestion through Mental Photography, by Henry 
Wood, will interest those who have kept the run of Men- 
tal Healing books under whatever specific name they 
appear. All are agreed that there is ‘something in it,’ 
while looking askance at the extravagant claims made by 
certain of its votaries. Mr. Wood’s book is an attempt 
to distinguish between the true psychological principles 


quacks. Judging from God’s Image of Man, reviewed 
in THe ComMONWEALTH, this later work wil! contain 
some interesting and possibly helpful suggestions. They 
also bring out three books upon Benjamin Franklin—his 
Select Works, Autobiography and Memoir—all by Epes 
Sargent. Elementary Wood Work, by George B. Kilbon ; 
Pieces to Speak, by Emma Lee Benedict, and Common 
Folks’ Religion, by Rev. L. A. Banks, DD., best known 
perhaps by his study of the social problem in White 
Slaves, are included. 
is John T. Prince’s Methods of Instruction and Organiza 


whose long experience makes him an expert in educationa 
« Lad 
matters. 


for Girls. Stories of English History, by Albert F 


Series contains some reprints, 





y Hartwell Catherwood’s Old Kaskaskia appears 


pene “s€ announcements. It deals with the early 
78 of Illinois, and the author's powerful and touching 


note two books »y Oliver Optic: A Victorious Union 
and Strange Sights Abroad; 


Waters. 


Messrs. Lee and Shepard's Spring Bulletin includes 
Among them may be noted Dr. 
Underwood’s Recollections and Appreciations of James 


also his Builders of American Literature, including bio- 


it is largely on the lines of his favorably-known Hand- 
book of American Literature, and will be published in 
Samuel Adams Drake’s Famous Colonial 
Houses gives entertaining glimpses of the setting of our 
early history, showing these historic houses both in their 
Froébel’s system of edu- 
cation has aroused much interest of late, and kindergar- 
Heinemann’s 








The revival of interest in Jane Austen’s novels has 


| been .met by Messrs. Roberts Brothers fine edition of 


them. 














“Shakespeare has had neither equal ‘nor second. 
among the writers who have approached nearest to the 
manner or the great master, we have no hesitation in 
placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom England is justly 
proud. 


Austen’s novels; charming they are. 


berg King, have been published 
Brothers. 
cellent short stories, alike in humor and pathos. 


Concerning their author, Lord Macaulay said: 
But 


I have now read, once again, all Miss 


There are in the 


world no compositions which approach nearer to perfec- 
tion.” 


Keep Your Mouth Shut, though seemingly impertinent 


at the first glance, is really admirable advice to dwellers 
in this catarrh-provokiug climate. 
Smith, M. D.; with an appendix'on ophthalmia in new- 
born children, by Drs. Smith and Burnett. 


It is by Fred. A. A. 


Brown's Retreat, and Other Stories, by Anna Elch- 


by Messrs. Roberts 
Brown's Retreat ranks high among really ex- 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers also publish Convent Life of 


George Sand, translated by Maria |Eilery MacKays from 
L’ Histoire de Ma Vie. 
graphical sketch by the translator and a portrait of 
George Sand. 


The book contains a short bio- 





PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS. 

Among the announcements of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, are the following: The Wilderness Hunter: 
An Account of the Big Game of the Urited States, and 
its Chase with Horse, Hound, and Rifle, by Theodore 
Roosevelt. The Shrubs of Northeastern America, by 
Prof. Chas. 8. Newall, uniform with the same author’s 
Trees of Northeastern America, now in its third edition. 
An Introduction to English Economic History and The- 


ory, by W. J. Ashley, M. A.,of Harvard University. This 


volume continues Professor Ashley’s narrative from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century, and gives consid- 
eration to such phases of economic history asthe fol- 
lowing: the Supremacy of the Towns, the Crafts, the 
Woollen Industry, the Agrarian Revolution, the Relief 
of the Poor, the Cenonist Doctrine. A Study of the 


and the vague guesses of the half-instructed and the 


Among the more important hooks 
tion in the Schools of Germany, written as it is by one | 
l 


Meta Lander has a book on The Tobacco | 


Jane H. Newell’s Reader in Botany, treating of FI 
Problem, and Effie W. Merriman The Conways, A Story Jane H. Ne y Se ower 





Blaisdell, and Methods and Aids in Geography, by Charles | 
F. King, are among the text-books. The Good Company | 
, and ameng the Juveniles I 


| 


| 


or, Adventures in European | 


Jews in Mediwval England, compiled by Joseph Jacobs, 
Secretary of the British Folk-Lore Association. In 
Amazon Land: Adaptations from Brazilian Writers, 
with original selections, by Martha F. Sesselberg. Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, an historical study, by Edith Carpen- 
ter. A History of Pottery and Porcelain inthe United 
States, by Edwin A. Barber. Inthe Story of the Na- 
tions Series, the Story of Parthia, by Prof. George Raw- 
linson. ‘The Church in the Roman Empire before A. D. 
170, by Wm. M. Ramsay, M. A., of Aberdeen University. 
Chinese Nights Entertainments, by Adele M. Fielde. 
Diccon the Bold,a Story of the Days of Columbus, by 
John R. Coryell. The Monism of Man; or, The Unity of 
the Divine and the Human, by D. A. Gorton, M. D. 
Papers of the American Church History Association, 
fifth volume, comprising the transactions for the year 
1892. 





Greek Poets in English Verse by various translators, 
edited and with an Introduction by W.H. Appleton, 
Professor in Swarthmore College, is among the recent 
publications of Messrs. Hbughton, Mifflin and Company 
It includes about one hundred and seventy-five of the 
choicest specimens of Greek poetry. 

The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus are 
promised by Ginn and Company for June. Long’s 
translation will be edited by Edwin Ginn for use aga 
Reader in schools. The translation will be given com- 
plete, save for the omission of certain less important 
portions of the biography and philosophy. A pocket 
edition will also be issued. 

The same company publish this month Part II. of 


and Fruit. Well-known writers have had their works 
placed under contribution for these articles, which are 
said to be “stimulating” and ‘suggestive of lines of 
original observation.” 

Miss Gertrude Hal!’s admirable stories, Far From 
To-Day, have reached their second edition. It is an en- 


icouraging sign of good taste on the part of the public. 
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THE CLAIMS OF INDUSTRIAL TRAIN- 
ING ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, MAY 6, 1893. 

The Conference on Industrial Training, held last 
Saturday under the auspices of the Prang Normal Art 
Classes, brought out several important points in regard 
to the relation of Industrial Education to the general 
work of the public schools. 

Dr. J. D. Runkle of the Institute of Technology 
was expected to open the meeting, but, being kept away 
by illness, he sent a friendly greeting to the conference, 
writing to the Chairman: ‘Your kind and cordial letter 
of May 3d adds much to my regret that I cannot be 
with you on Saturday, even if I should not be able to do 
more than to add my testimony to the great value of the 
work which the Prang Art Educational Conferences are 
doing in promoting the cause of Industrial Education.” 

Mr. Clark, in opening the meeting, paid a well-deserved 
tribute to the pioneer labors of Dr. Runkle in the cause 
of Industrial Trainingin the days when the subject was 
neither comprehended nor appreciated. He then made a 
brief reference to the social and economic stand-points 
from which Industrial Training is now most strongly 
advocated, and a suggestion of still further reason for 
its cultivation in the constitution of child-nature; for 
work, conscious, personal effort toward the overcoming 
of physical obstacles and the production of tangible, 
material results, is something which appeals to the in- 
stincts of all healthy children. Among their greatest 
delights and satisfactions is always theimitation of the 
serious work of real life—planting and harvesting, 
building, transporting, housekeeping. We are every 
day learning better how to utilize this instinctive love of 
productive activity in children and to make it effective 
in their school education. 

Dr. W. L. Hervey, President of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege of New York City, read avery practical and sug- 
gestive paper on the Claims of Industrial Training on 
the Public School. He said: We should apply to Indus- 
trial Training, and to all other subjects taught or pro- 
posed to be taught in the public school, a few simple, 
universal tests : 

Is it adapted to the exercise of the child’s growing 
faculties? 

Will it help prepare for practical life? 

Will it help develop the higher faculties, i. e., those 
of the spiritual nature? 

Is it practicable In point of time, labor and expense? 

Judged by these tests, industrial training has as legiti- 
mate a place in the public schools today as any of the old, 
accepted branches of the curriculum. Industrial training 
is not a ‘fad’, according to the accepted meaning of that 
word; for, rightly understood, it should not be anu ap- 
pendix to the rest of the school work, but an organic 
part of it, influencing and influenced by all the other 
studies. Where its introduction into the public schools 
is opposed, it is through misunderstanding of its true aims 
and character. Only through misunderstanding can it 
be advocated that manual or industrial training be pro- 
vided only in the higher grammar grades. It is not--as 
such provisions would imply—an educational ‘extra’ to 
be reserved fora few. [tis atthe present day a funda- 
mental need for every child, and most of all for those 
children who never attend school beyond the primary 
and lowest grammar grades. Depriving primary children 
of its benefits would be the most miscalculated economy. 
Besides the special need of manual or industrial training 
in primary grades, there is special opportuaity for it in 
those grades, in contrast with the higher classes. It is 
coming to be understood by educators generally that the 
youngest school children cannot to any profit devote 
themselves five hours a day to strictly intellectual exer- 
cise. There actually is plenty of time in the lower grades 
for all desirable work in industrial lines. It is in the 
higher grade that the finding of time becomes a problem; 
yet here the time is being made by teachers because they 
appreciate the importance of the work. 

One great danger to be guarded against inthe condact 
of manual training is the tendency to overlook its own 
intrinsic educational value in over-enthusiasm about some 
particular application of its exercises in connection with 
some other study, and so make the manual training 
merely an appencage to that other study. Such mis- 
apprehension cramps the work and keeps it from growing 
in harmony with the whole. 

At the close of his paper, Dr. Hervey made au inform- 
al explanation of the Manual Training course at the 
Teachers’ College, New York City, illustrating his points 
with an interesting exhibit of drawings, clay modeling, 
wood-work, etc. He showed how, by the judicious 
grouping of exercises based on the same principle, pupils 
of varying ability may all be fully and intelligently occu- 
pied during each lesson period, the apter ones covering 
several kindred exercises while ,the slower pupils com- 
plete a single one. He also illustrated a practicable 
method of modeling from large drawings where casts 
cannot be had on account of their expense. 

The chairman, referring to the question of Manual 
Training as a ‘fad’, spoke of the recent action of the 
working-men in Chicago as significant of the real facts 
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in the case. When the Chicago School Board met to 
consider the demands of a few extremists that this stady, 
together with singing, gymnastics and drawing, should 
be taken out of the schools, fifty thousand working-men 
promptly signed a petition asking that no such action 
should be taken without careful consideration of the 
needs of the times, and representatives of organized labor 
all over the country wrote to protest against such im- 
poverishment of the public schools. | 
Mr. Meleney, of Somerville, added some strong and | 
sensible remarks about the subject in hand. Creative | 
instincts, he said, are particularly strong in the younger 
children. 


this undaunted Italian must possess. 


nines, which'he has explored from the Bern, 
Cultivated in the lower grades, they may be ‘the symmetrical cone of Etna, he has so 





ragged glaciers, the rugged precipices, the y, _ 
crevasses and all those features, the 


recollections 
_ which make the memory of such a trip an eternal p 
ure. To such summits as the Weisshorn, peay, <a 
are well-nigh impracticable, he has climbeg with - 
camera and its overwhelming load of fifteoy by ieee 
_two ineh plates; and only those who have toiled be 
burdened, to these elevations can possibly acum ms 
skill and endurance, the energy and persey, rance, wan 


Encouraged by his successes in the Alps ANd Anes 
pet. 


se ( Derland 7 
ight fOr Other 


specialized to good advantage in the higher grades; but | worlds to conquer, and he has found them ang bas cop. 


if frowned down, or badly directed, in the primary school, | quered them. 


they are likely tu be killed out. There is at the present 


Beginning near home, he has entered 


Dolomites, principally known to us through the Liters 


time large room for truly educational training in the | ture of its lady explorer, Miss Edwards, and they OD the 
‘Busy Work’ with which primary children occupy from | faraway borders of Asia, in @ region which boast. the 


half to two-thirds of the session. 


hensive ‘all-round’ training for the younger children, and 


‘Busy Work’ ought to | grandest peaks of Europe, he has been practi: ally the ex. 
be a great deal more than merely devices to fill up the|plorer; and with our first knowledge of these mounts 
time, and as fast as teachers see its possibilities the | he brings the story of their conquest and their pi 
children will get more and more good from it. Mr.|At a height of above sixteen thousand feet, | 
Meleney declared himself in favor of the most compre- | camped over night and, patiently waiting, has caugp 
mountains in their most auspicious moods 


ins, 
Ctures 
2€ has 
t the 
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for pupils in the higher grades, a judicious selection of |as nothing to this man. With a fore-ground a half, 


the studies for which they are best fitted by constitution. 


dozen miles distance, a middle distance of twenty-five 


The dread of not being ‘thorough’ should not be allowed | miles and a horizon of more than fifty miles, he has bene 


to narrow the range of primary work. 


Jt is not neces- | able to catch and to preserve for us the most remarkabje 


sary or possible for primary children to be positively | panoramas in all Europe. 


‘thorough’ in their studies. It is necessary to give them Along the Caucasian range he has crept with his | tt 
as wide an outlook as possible and to awaken the desire | band of assistants, and we have revealed in his vies 
for thorough study later. the nature of that stern country, its semi-barbaric peop) 


Mrs. Avery made an eloquent plea for the full recog- | and their homes and occupations. 


nition by educators of the great social and industrial 
changes now going on. The wage-workers of the coun- 
try, she said, are not going to remain in their present 
cramped condition. They are going to do better work 
under better industrial conditions, and they leok to the 
public school to fit their children for this higher service 
and larger life. The public school should give to the 
workingman’s children the largest possible outlook of 
thought and the best practical command of his own 
active powers. 

Rev. Mr. Fisk of South Boston spoke of the value of 
industrial training in cultivating common-sense and prac- 
tical judgment about every-day affairs; Mr. W. S. Good- 
nough, Director of Drawing in the public schools of 
Brooklyn, commended the distinctly artistic character 
which is manifest in the manual training practiced in 
many schools; and Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, of the Prang 
Normal Art Classes, spoke of the common purpose of all 
the new lines of public education, to awaken a feeling 
for that which is ideal. 

This morning Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Mr. William Ord- 
way Partridge, Mr. Sylvester Baxter, Mr. E. F. Fenollosa, 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead and Mrs. H. W. Chapin are to discuss 
The Claims of Art Education on the Public School. This 
conference will be the last of the season. 


THE APPALACHIAN PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOW. 


The activity of the Appalachian Mountain Club mani- 
fests itself in all sorts of ways. First we hear of them 
in the heart of the White Mountains, cutting and clearing 
paths and building camps and sheiters, that those whe 
love the mountains may be able to enjoy them with ease 
and comfort. Again, we see some handy map of just the 
region for which a map is needed, or some convenient 
book, to tell us about the hills; and again, some admira- 
ble lecture in which the mountain is the text, or a social 
gathering of club members, to discuss their pleasant ex- 
periences in the mountains the past season, or the pros- 
pect of excursions for the season to come. And now 
they have favored us in a new direction, with a chance to 
view, without expense, those superb photographs of 
mountains, such as Sella alone knows how to make. 

The Club members have from time to time displayed a 
great deal of activity and good taste in the securing of 
views in mountainous districts, and as a result of this 
some meritorious exhibitions of photographs of moun- 
tains have been given; but these little shows have been held 
within the modest limits of the Club’s home on Park 
Street. The present venture is of a mach larger nature, 
including half a thousand subjects and demanding a regu- 
lar gallery for the display. The Boston Art Club has | 
been pleased to come substantially to its aid and has gen- | 
erously placed its rooms at the disposal of the Appa- | 
lachians until May 24, during which time those who have | 
an lnoterest in mountain scenery are freely welcome. 

The nature of these photographs is most remarkable. 
They are the product of the camera of Vittorio Sella, an 
Italian, whose home ts in Biella, and who with his camera | 
has>climbed to the summits of the highest mountains in | 
Europe and brings to us thence those yiews which are 
only possible to hardened mountaineers. Mr. Sella has _ 
virtually opened to us a new world, that one to which 
skilled Alpinists have been for years the only visitors. 
In the Alps Mr. Sella has clim>ed all of the highest sum- 
mits, and he has brought down to us, in all their details, 
the peaks and passes, the smooth upper snow-fields, the 








couldn’t have sung the seven ages of woman?” said she. 


Of such nature is the Sella photograph show, whic 


has been sought out and brought to this country throug, 
the activity of the Appalachian Mountain Club. Thor 
has never been anything like it inthis country or in ao) 
other, for no such complete collection of Sella’s photo. 
graphs has ever been placed on public view. 
credit of the Club to have secured the views for exhjjj. 
tion here, and itis to be hoped that the present projec 
of the Club to secure the series for permanent preserys. 
tion in its rooms may not lack that modicum of finan 
support which it well deserves and which is so necessay 


It is to: 
¥ 18 WO ibe 


for its accomplishment. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. 
‘“‘I wonder, while Shakespeare was about it, why 


“To the truly gallant man, woman has but one age- 
her prime!” said he. ‘Inthe language of Mr. Mulru- 
ey, ‘that’s an epigram. i made ut!’” 

“But when you come down to cold fact—which! 
grant you a gallant man never does”—said she—“it's 
easy enough to reckon &@ woman’s seven ages; the on) 
queer part of it is that they're such different ages for 
different sorts of women.” 

*As how?” 

“QO, ['llsketch some for you, if you like; only you 
mustn’t expect Shakesperean blank verse.” 

“No, only your own characteristic blank prose,” sai’ 
he. 

°° 

“Here goes, then, for theseven ages of women of two 
sorts; I haven't time for more, just now. ny two 
sorts, remember, out of a possible dozen sorts who are 
living their seven ages about us every day; for modern 
woman is a more ‘warious’ thing than Shakespeare's 
man, and Shakespeare himself couldn't build a type that 
would be representative of all of her. And not the most 
pleasant sorts I could have chosen, either, perhaps; only 
those which divide themselves most easily into describ- 
able ages. Now for The Seven Ages of the Society 
Woman. 

“At first thefinfant, 
Mewling and—’’ 

“Ohcome, now!” said he; you’re not going to claim 
that line’s original!” 

“Not a bit,” said she. 
there is something eternal and analterable. 
age and the last age of modern woman is the first age 
and the last age of his antique man. Only—as you" 
have found out if you hadn’t interrupted me—tie mot 
ern infant doesn’t do its mewling, and so forth, ‘in! 
nurse’s arms’; it does it in 


- « «+ its gilded crib, 

Quite by its lonesome, while its gay French t 
Doth snatch a toothsome morsel, chez the coos; 
Or in perambulator, with sun-dazzled eyes, 
The while the bonne her daily seance holds 
With park policeman, ‘finest of the force’: 

—And then the school girl 
With broidered bag, and ‘fringe’ of latest cut, 
With step sedate, and duly chaperoned, 
Moves 


—to school, at her fashionable Back-Bay pe”s'’ 
she isn’t troubled overmuch with spelling 224 pars 
root, but gets chummy with Ibsen and Browniog befo 
she is sixteen”— oat 
“Excuse me!”—said he; “But the equal of ¥ 


“But in all Shakespeare does, 
[he first 


2; where 
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F heard, except in the poem—which I think | sung; for all these the ‘last scene of all’ is the turning 


. over 
ee urls ug—of ‘Love and Marder’; in one of 
sou re pits" 7, 


qhose Verses— 
“ »be Brown and Reuben Wright 


So P 
petermined they would marry; 
Three weeks ago last Tuesday night 


| Parson Webster’s, determined to be united 


sartea fo 
fey Oe at ds of matrimony, though it was tremendous. 


she ho 
ip eae 


op snd rained like the Old Harry.” 
well, if you want to, do this for yourself"—said 
e. : 
“ go! Go on! I’m damb!” said he. 
‘ “And then the debutante 
if tulle, with gentle, downcast eyes, 


~ her bouquets on the table near, 

ng them with those sent Flora Flym 
whe he came out, about this time last year— 
—And next the Loveress — 


, Alcott usedto call °em—wearing her dia- 


re e serene assurance it’s the biggest one of 
a, -o far; and reflecting that while we all have 
» faults, those of her Algernon are at least known 
a , his discreet family coachman, and not, as in the 
md f ' ynn's fiancé, to every herdic-driver within 
e of ip-rooms :— 
; —Then the Young Matron 
Gaver than e’er in all her days before; 
Her liant life a round of routs and teas, 
Of « parades, of balls and symph’ny nights 
4 ‘ ies more festive still than these, 


That are not writ in public chronicles!” 


—And then the Chaperone; 
With eve severe, though gown decollete; 
Frowning on ‘detrimentals’: drawing in 
rhe season’s best ‘catch’ to her daughter's net. 


And last the Grandma, 
shuddering at that thin ery, which tells the world 


She from henceforth belongs to Yesterday 
Forever and forever—”’ 
=. 
o 
And last?" said he. ‘Why,that’s only six ages!” 


“We live so fast, we skip the seventh, now-a-days,” 
aidshe. “We shoulda’t be, thanks to modern resource 

substitutions, sans teeth, or hair, or much of any- 
z else, ‘if we came to the seventh; but we keep such 
e that we make a clean jump of the seventh hurdle 


x” 


4 pa 
that of ‘second childishness 


And land permanently in ‘mere oblivion,’ eh?” said 
°°? 
{nd now, beloved brethren,” said she, ‘‘we will pass 


eSeven Ages of the Modern Advanced Woman. ‘At 
drst the infant’ as before, only this time doing its mewl- 
vaodso forth in its mother’s arms, for the mother of 
the Advanced Baby doesn’t keep a French Lonne. 
And then the school girl, 
With spectacles on nose and frock ‘reformed’ 
On Jenness-Miller models, just too short 
To wholly hide the somewhat slender shank—"’ 

“O, didn’t mean to interrupt again”—said he—‘ ‘but 
really that is such a particularly ghastly jumble of mis- 
quotation! ‘Spectacles on nose!’ [n the 
stage !” 

“Well"—said she—‘if you'll show mea typical Bos- 
ton schoolgirl, of the studious sort, who hasn’t spectacles 
in nose, I'll show you one whose chronic neuralgia of 
the eyes will convince you the spectacles ought to be 
Look here! you don’t seem to realize the trium- 
of that last quotation. It’s modelled 
exactly on the style of the gentleman who 


schoolgirl 


there. 


poant realism 


met a friend, the other day, 

Upon the platform of a West End car, 
and subsequently related that pretty tale about the lady 
who sold her prisoner-son’s coffla-plate for drink.”, 

O go on!” groaned he. 
Pad 
“And then the College Girl; 
Abreast of all the ologies, and aware 


That love is but a pathologic mood 
Of certain coyolutions of the brain: 


—Then the Club-Woman, 
Who has her being but in Clubs, an4 keeps 
i Club wherewith to bring to grief all those 
W ion't, to Clubs, elect her President: 
—And then the stern Reformer 
Who in disjointed times thinks it no spite 
That she was clearly born to set them right: 


—And then the darkening age 
When with no children’s hands to lead her @own 
Toward life’s sad sunset— 


—the OldWoman wonders sometimes whether or not 
after all the sweet old ways are not softest for woman’s 
“fet: and then puts aside such weakling thoughts te— 
Meet her foes in one last long debate 
And to preside at one convention more— 
*’ * 
7 
*‘Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful history.’’ 
~said he. 


_ “0, the same for everyone!” said she. ‘For the 
*pieadid, stalwart, life-glad man of Shakespeare’s day, 
for the poor, foolish dame of society; for the strenuous 
Woman who renounces for a theory society and much that 
's deeper and dearer; for all the other, happier worthier 
Women, the seven ages of whose life have been left un- 


ofthe dark corner, and the trumpets, far in the wind- 
blown night, that sound ‘Lights Out!” 


Dorotuy LuNDT. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. 

The Bostonian Society held its last meeting of the 
season, Tuesday afternoon, in the Council Chamber of 
the Old State House. New members were elected : Henry 
A. Piper, Edwin S. Barrett of Concord, Mrs. Jane E. 
Austin of Roxbury. The bequest of $4000 to the Society, 
by will of the late Mrs. Richard Perkins, was reported. 
Mr. Joseph B. Moors read a paper on The Romantic 
Days of New England Commerce, descriptive of the 
Boston merchants of the better class a hundred years 
ago and their dealings with other parts of the world, 
generally in their own vessels. Merchants at this perlod 
received their business education in the counting-rooms 
at Boston, Salem and Newport. After a short novitiate 
in the counting-room they were sent out as supercargoes, 
and if they developed ability they were afterwards often 
given a part interest in the profits of these voyages. 





NEW ENGLAND HELPING HAND SOCIETY. 

The attention of our readers is called to the Home for 
Working Girls at 119 and 127 Charles St., Boston. There 
are now in the Home over thirty girls, who are employed 
in various ways, but in the season when many have been 
out of work foratime there have been heavy expenses 
with a diminished income, and funds have become low. 
The work done and the help given to needy girls who 
earn very low wages are too important to become crip- 
pled for want of funds. The board of the girls pays 
nearly all the expenses of the Home except the rent. All 
who read this are asked to help by sending contributions 
to the treasurer, W. O. Robson, 407 Shawmut Ave., Bos- 
ton. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of the Boston Scientific Society at its 
rooms, 419 Washington street, 
interesting address was delivered by John W. Foss, M. D., 
on Hypnotism as a Therapeutic Agent. Dr. Foss’s paper 
will be printed in full in the next issueof this journal; 
therefore no summary isgivenhere. Dr. Foss illustrated 
his lecture by introducing a hypnotic subject, a young 
man who under his influence was made to believe it was 
cold, then hot, that he had forgotten his name, that he 
was happy, thea overburdened with grief, and so on. At 
the conclusion of the lecture the doctor was tendered a 
vote of thanks. 


Tuesday evening, a very 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, 


French, German, 


Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. ; 


HE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 
T BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
Offer the best thought of the day,on Art Education, in such 


form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 
public. 
No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 
By James MacAlister, LL.D., 
President of Drexel Institute, Phila‘telphia. 
No. 2. Art Education in the School Room :--Pictures and 


Their Influence. 
By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number Twenty 
Cents. Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 

646 Washington St., Boston. 

47 Eust 10th St., New York, 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


AJEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by DR. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Fine Arts, Litrature. Send for 


Music, Elocution, 
Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
E POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 

Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. _ Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 





age C », For further information 
ssary for a full college course. 
pn he Prot. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


of study ; also, preparatory and optional. 


Busser INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), | 
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RADFORD ACADEMY, 
BKADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur} 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 





| west NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family school for boys and girls will bogin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 


N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 
CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 
Training for service, educational or industrial. @i Preparation 
fora pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
One of the best academic and classical schools in New England 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31 
Send for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A'M., Principal. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America, 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 











First to teach 





OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 

Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. |The} course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Rallroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 
HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS, 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. ; 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





LJARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
BOSTON. MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics, and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 
Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 

161 Newbury St., Boston, 
Rates COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Matfiematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G, 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; William H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August)28. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $180. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rondered to those 
| who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
‘PAVERFORD COLLEGE, 

| PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. BR. Under 
/the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 
| Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
‘grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
| feld and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5004 
year. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 
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FAR IN THE WOODS IN MAY. 


BY EDITH M,. THOMAS. 


Mme. Patti writes that, with the excep- 
tion of going to London for a few con- 
certs, she will stay in Crag-y-nos till 


October. usband are 
Far in the woods—the fresh green woods—in May to sail for Then she and her husb 


There sang a bird: but all it found to say 
Was “Keep it! keep it!” all the merry day. 


The bird? I never saw it, no,—not I! 
I followed, but it flitted far on high; 
And “Keep it! keep it!""—Echo caught the cry. 


New Yorkin the new steamer 
Lucania. 


Associate Professor Carpenter of the 


| Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
| resigned his position at the head of the 
| English Department of the institute to 


I was so glad, as through the woods I went! Zam | accept a full professorship at Columbia 


And now I think that "Keep it! keep it!” meant, 
“Child, keep each happy thought that Heaven has 


ad 
wr —[St. Nicholas. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


Ex-President Harrison has been chosen 
commander of the Ohio commandery of the 
order of the Loyal Legion. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie, the novelist and drama- 
tist, author of ‘The Professor's Love Story,’ 
has been invited to become a candidate for 
the chair of English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 


It is announced that within a short time 
Thomas Nelson Page, the well-known story 
writer, will marry Mrs. Henry Field, of 
Chicago, who has for two years been a 
widow. Henry Field was one of Chicago's 
millionaires and a student of art and 
literature. 


A Kansas school teacher mistook ex- 
Senator Ingalls, dressed up in his farming 
regalia, for a crazy tramp who was known 
to be abroad in the neighborhood of her 
school. Ingalls is far from being a tramp, 
but the near alliance of great wit to mad- 
ness was remarked long ago. 


Countess Caroline Von Schimon of 
Austria has commenced action for a decree 
of limited divorce from her husband, Baron 
Hugo M. 8. Von Kichler-Swandorf, in the 
New York courts. ‘The Baron operates an 
engraving press on Puck ata salary of $11 
a week. The Countess conducts a dress- 
making establishment at Broadway and 
Graham avenue, Williamsburg. 


Visitors who call upon Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett at her Tuesday after. 
noon receptions In Washington are intro- 
duced to a quiet-looking little Jady as ‘my 
sister, Mra. Jordan.” ‘This is a surprise to 
Mrs. Burnett's friends of many years, who 
have never met Mrs. Jordan before, but 
the fact is that the sisters have not met 
before for eighteen years. Mrs. Jordan 
married early and went to California jto 
live, where she had resided ever since until 
this winter. 


Miss Selina Harris of Frankfort, Ky.,has 
been asked to sit for a picture of ‘Esther,’ 
one of the characters in‘ Ben-Hur.’ General 
Lew Wallace himself is said to be responsi- 
ble in a measure for the selection, he hav- 
ing seen her and been impressed with her 
good looks and her adaptation to represent 
the character. 


Among the subscribers to the Shelley 
Memorial Fund announced in the last issue 
of The Critic are Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Thomas Niles, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. and 
Sarah W. Whitman. 


Several articles written by Thackeray 
from Paris have been discovered in an old 
periodical called Brittannia, which existed 
in England between 1840 and 1842. They 
are signed ‘M. A. Titmarsh,’ and one of 
them is an account of Napoleon’s funeral. 
It is supposed that {the novelist was the 
Paris correspondent of the journal. 


Young King Alexander of Servia, who at 
seventeen has seized hold of the reins of 
government, isa broad-shouldered boy of 
medium jheight, rather handsome and un- 
usually intelligent. He is energetic and 
self-willed, and for his years unpleasantly 
cynical. 


Major M. H. Bright, of The Christian at 
Work, is to address the World’s Press Con- 
gress of the Columbian Exposition on May 
22 on the subject of Christian Unity and 
the Religious Press. 


A new publishing firm just formed in 
London, McClure & Co., consists of Mr. 
Robert McClure, brother of Mr. S. S. 
McClure of New York, aud Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome, the humorist. 


That learned English body, the Society 
of Science and Arts, has sent its diploma to 
Rev. W._C. Winslow of Boston, conferring 
upon him the title of honorary fellow of 
that institution. 


The Philadelphia Record says Walt 
Whitman's brain, which was removed at 
the post-mortem examination made the 
day after his death, was preserved, and 
now the Anthropometric Society is going 
to subject it to a minute examination. 
This society was formed several years ago 
to study the peculiarities of the cerebral 
development of prominent men, but has 
as yet instituted no comparisons from 
which any ivteresting data might be ob- 
tained. Whitman's will be the first to be 
examined. 


| College. 


Col. Jeremiah W. Coveney, justappointed 
postmaster of Boston, was born in East 
Cambridge in 1840. He enlisted in the 
28th Massachusetts volunteers, and served 
through the war. At the battle of Spott- 
Sylvania on May 18, 1864, he was severely 
wounded in the left arm, but, beyond this, 
he had wounds which many men would 
have retired under, and yet he kept the 
fleld. Finally, at the close of the war, he 
came home with an honorable discharge 
and the title of lieutenant-colonel. 


The members of the expedition who will 
go to Greenland this summer under the 
leadership of Lieut. R. E. Peary were an- 
nounced at a meeting of the geographical 
club at Philadelphia, last week. They are 
Dr. F. A. Cook, Edward Astrup, Matthew 
Henson, Peary’s colored servant, Samuel 
J. Entriken, at present a teacher in the 
manual school at Aiken, 8S. C., and Mr. 
Davison, Lieut. Peary’s manager on his 
present lecture tour. The first three names 
were members of Peary’s former expedi- 
tion. 


Professor Pickering has sailed from 
Valparaiso for Europe to confer with 
scientific men in regard to the results 
obtained from the observations of the 
recent solar eclipse. 


Jonathan Stanhope, an eccentric old 
gentleman of Wayne Country, Ind., pro- 
poses to paper his parlor with 1, 2 and 5 
cent Columbian stamps. He _ estimates 
that the freak will cost him about $3,800. 


The piano upon which Richard Wagner 
took his music lessons of Weinlig, the 
canter of the Leipzig Thomasschule, has 
been added to Oesterlein’s Wagner Museum 
in Vienna. 


A hitherto unfamiliar portrait of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, by Duplessis, the French 
painter, has been recently discovered in 
Germany by a young American physician, 
Dr. C. F. Snyder, and has been sent to 
Philadelphia. The picture was obtained 
from a Dresden family in reduced circum- 
stances, and its genuineness is said to be 
undoubted. 


One of the California exhibits at Chicago 
which will not be official is Denis Kearney, 
the old sand lot agitator. He hopes to 
start a propaganda in Chicago in favor of 
unrestrictedjalien immigration, barring only 
the Chinese. Kearney intends to exhibit 
as a side-show the platform on which he 
delivered his famous sand lot orations, as 
well as many other relics of his campaign. 


the interesting volume of Keats’s auto- 
graphs which was discovered in Melbourne 
about two years ago. Its autograph con- 
tents consist of an early draft of ‘Isabella,’ 
including two stanzas subsequently erased, 
and what is, apparently, the absolutely 
first draft, full of erasures and correc- 
tions, of ‘The Eve of St. Mark.’ A num- 
ber of other poems are copied in a lady’s 
hand, apparently that of the poet’s sister- 
in-law, Mrs. George Keats. On the fly-leaf 
is written the name of George Keats, with 
the date 1820, showing that the book was 
his property, having probably been given 
him by his brother on the occasion of his 
brief visit to England in the spring of that 
year. 


Howard Kretschmar, whose statue of 
Columbus was unveiled on the lake front 
of Chicago a few days ago, is a native of 
St. Louis, but has lived and worked in 
Chicago for many years. He studied 
sculpture as a youth at home, and then 
went to Europe and into the schools of 
Paris, Munich, Rome and Florence. . The 
statue of Columbus cost $40,000, and is 
paid for by the Columbian Exposition. 


Alphonse Louis Pierre Pyramus de Can- 
dolle, the eminent botanist who recently 
died in Geneva, Switzerland, was a corres- 
pondent of the French Institute, was deco 
rated with the Legion of Honor and was 
the successor of Professor Agassiz as one 
of the eight foreign members of the Insti- 
tute. 


Several anecdotes are told of M. Adolphe 
Franck, the amiable philosopher who has 
just died at aripe old age. While he was 
at the College of Douai somebody asked 
the chaplain who was the best Christian 
he had in the establishment. ‘The best 
Christian?” answered the chaplain. “Well, 
Iam bound to confess that it is an Israel- 
ite—our professor of philosophy.” It was 
his work entitled ‘La Kabbale’ which got 
him into the Institute. Thereon M. Bar- 
thelemy Saint-Hilaire remarked to him: 





“It is not by intrigue, but by ‘Kabbale’ 
that you have gained admittance to our 


' ranks.” 


The late General Beale is said to have 
brought the first specimens of gold from 
California to the East, in 1848. He crossed 
through Mexico with them, disguised as an 
English lieutenant—it was a dangerous 
place for Americans so soon after the war 
—and managed to get aboard the United 
States Ship Saratoga, then lying off Sacri- 
ficios inccmmand of Captain (afterward 
Admiral) Farragut. It was the report thus 
brought by General Beale, says a corre- 
spondent, that stimulated the gold fever all 
over the country. 


Dr. Henry Newell Martin, professor of 
biology in John Hopkins University, who 
some time ago resigned because of. ill 
health, has been director of the biological 
department since the opening of the uni- 
versity, in 1876. 

Thanks to the introduction of Salvation 
Oil, young bicyclers need not fear a fall. 25c. 
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STRAW MATTINGS 


-— FOR — 
Country and Seashore Houses. 
We have just opened a very large and select line of patterns jy 


CHINA and JAPANESE Mattings. 


The patterns in fine grades are exclusive and very choice, contaip- 
ing many novelties never before produced in matting fabrics. 

We also have a very large range of patterns in White and Fancy 
Mattings at from 20c. to 35e. per yard. ; 

SPECIAL PRICES where whole rolls are taken, each roll containing 


FINE CARPETS 


At a Sacrifice. 


40 yards. 


$1.50 per yard, 


is the price we make to-day on an extensive line of 


English Brussels. 


We need only point out the 


COST to IMPORT. The goods at the price are A BARGAIN OF BARGAINS. 
The British Museum has just acquired : 


We are offering about 25 


India Carpets 


of EXTRA QUALITY at a reduction of $25 io $75 each. Sizes range 
from 7 ft. by 10 ft. to 12 ft. by 20 ft. This is an exceptional opportunity 
to purchase a fine ORIENTAL CARPET at COST. 


In our 


Upholstery. Dept. 


we are fully stocked with materials for entire furnishings for 


Summer Cottages. 


We are offering some especially stylish and attrac'ive goods 


50 inches wide, at 


$1.00 per yard. 


Correct things for hangings and furniture coverings. 


REDUCED FROM 


2.25 PER YARD, 


FACT that this is LESS than the 











SPECIAL—Owing to the fact that Carpets are purchased at some- 


what long intervals, it may be that many of our friends are still 
unaware of our REMOVAL, which took place on Jan. 1, 1892. We 


desire, therefore, to once more point out that we are now ip our 
NEW BUILDING, a short distance SOUTH of our previous store. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & 


CO. 


Carpets and Upholstery, 


65 


WASHINCTON 


Opposite Boviston Street. 
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37-41 TEMPLE PL. 


wRIDGE AND PARTRIDGE 


FINE 


TAILORING. 


Very Moderate Prices 
Call and See Us. 


CHAS. H. P ARTRIDGE, 
Formerly with W. C. BROOKS & CO. 
L. J. PARTRIDGE. 


KENNEL 
SECRETS, 
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ement, breeding and exhibition of dogs, 

ap h has created such great and widespread 

terest among dog lovers, 1s published by JL. 

\YER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 248 Boyl- 
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ixmons for the Winter. | 


We are now printing, weekly, in tract form, a 
series of sermons of the winter by Rev. EpwaRvp 
Everett HALE, D.D. These sermons will be 
weotregularly, post-paid, to any given address on 
receiptof one dollar. Single copies five cents 
wh. Now ready: 


HE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
HE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
IFE HID WITH GOD. 
lik PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
VU GLORIFY GOD. 
WHI —— CURTIS AND LONGFEL 
LOW, 
‘°TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE.” 
PERSONAL RELIGION, 
MODERN IDOLATRY. 
“)0, TO ENJOY HiM FOREVER. 
‘ll. TRUTH. 
“12. HOW TO USE THE BIBLE. 
“13. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
“lt. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
1. CREEDS AND LIFE, 
‘16. LAW OF LOVE. 
‘li, CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. 
FAILURE AND STREAGTH. 


1bseriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
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AIR’ vant health and comfort, sleep on the 
ae ‘ATTRESS. Absolutely pure, and the 
May perfect bed made. Indorsed by hysicians. 
annatac ‘ured and sold only 4 METROPOLITAN 
“ik GOODS COMPANY, 7 TEMPLE PLACE 





‘eam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furnitur Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


| Severity. 


THE WILD-CAT FRIGHTENER. 
[From Harper’s Weekly. } 


“You remember thattrip I made out 
through Michigan over a year ago, doubt- 
less,” said Jackson Peters. ‘‘I never told 


|youof the odd genius I met at Pontiac, 


who was going to do away with carpets on 
floors by sticking little pieces of carpeting 
on the feet with mucilage.” 

Jones looked at the younger man with 
“Jac son, I was just on the 
point of telling a story about a little idea 
of my own when I lived in Lowa several 
years ago. Enrich us with the tale of your 
bright young friend some other time.” 
“Yes,” returned Peters, ‘it does very 
well for you to say that, but my story was 
going to be a true one.” 

“Young map,” answered Jones, ‘‘you 
seem to forget that I am your former 
teacher. The memories of the District 
School at Hemlock Hollow appear to be 
deserting you.” 

‘Give us your story, Jones, give us your 
story,” said Smith, encouragingly. 

“I was going to,” replied Jones. 
was a number of yearsago. I was living 
out in lowa, near Des Moines. My place 
was on the Des Moines River bottom, and 
the bluffs were literally alive with wild- 
cats. The wild-cats from all over the 
country seemed to be in the neighborhood 
that year holding a wild-cat World’s Fair 
—a fact, gentlemen. I hada fancy stock 
farm, and between the resident and the 
visiting wild-cats they played the very 
deuce with my blooded chickens. Idon’t 
need to tell you, genticmen, that I am mor- 
tally afraid of a gun.” 

“Seems to me that’s a pretty serious 
admission fora man to make who only 
last night was telling how, down in Arkan- 
sas, he used to spring up bears with a 
four-inch hickory plank and shoot them 
on the wing, like clay pigeons,” said Jack- 
son Peters. 

**An idle tale, Jackson, an idle tale. A 
man must relax a little sometimes. As I 
was—” 

“But you offered to 
that—” 

“f[ couldn’t shoot those wild-cats, you 
see, so what could I do? Night after 
night they walked off with my choicest 


“Tt 


bet fifty dollars 


fowls. One day a bright idea occurred to 
me. Itwas nothing qoore nor less than 


every timeI heard any disturbance among 
the chickens to put my head out of the 
window and call out ‘Scat!’ in a loud 
voice.” 

The narrator paused, and 
Jackson Peters defiantly. But Peters only 
blew a cloud of smoke ceilingward and 
arched his eyebrows slightly. 

‘*That was a clever notion,” observed 
Robinson. ‘Very clever notion. Worthy 
to rank with your plan for extracting the 
latent energy from tramps.” 

‘‘No, Robinson, no,” answered Jones, 
smiling, and evidently much gratified. 
“No, you are too kind. My tramp idea 
showed genius; such thingscome to a man 
but once in his lifetime; this was simply 
an indication of a special talent for dealing 
with wild-cats. Still, if you would believe 
it, my plan proyed utterly valueless so far 
as frightening the cats away was con- 
cerned. I ‘scatted’ myself hoarse every 
night for a week, and still those wild-cats 
went right on carrying away my poultry. 
But I felt that the principle was a sound 
one, and [looked about for the weak 
point in the application of it. I soon 
found it. I was employing the same vol- 
ume of scat for wild-cats which is used in 
the case of tame cats, and wild-cats are 
three times bigger than tame cats. My 
first thought was of a speakiig-trumpet, 
but I soon decided against it. I deter- 
mined to make a clear sweep of the whole 
matter. I sent to Chicagoand got an im- 
proved Edison phonograph with intensify- 
ing attachment. I set the intensifier at 
the ratio of three to one. [then shouted 
a battery of scats into the receiver in my 
natural tame-cat driving voice. I wound 
up the clock-work, and set the phonograph 
near my hen-house. A small wire con- 
nected the clock-work with the hen-house, 
so that a cat on entering the door would 
set the phonograph off, causing it to speak 
once. I went to bed, gentlemen, and slept 
soundly till morning. After breakfast my 
foreman told me that that at about mid- 
night, when the first wild-cat started to 
enter my chicken-coop to feloniously ab- 
stract my poultry, that phonograph sort 
of cleared its throat and remarked, ‘Scat!’ 
in a voice which rattled the windows. 
Gentlemen, my foreman was a man in 
whom I had the ut.nost confidence, and he 
told me that after that phonograph spoke 
he observed a long gray streak of wild-cat 
reaching from my hen-house door to the 
underbrush about wo hundred yards dis- 
tant. The same}, c......enon was noted by 
my foreman in the case of subsequent cats. 
I lost no more chickens through the depre- 
dations of this obnoxious form of ver- 
min.” 

Jones paused and lit his cigar, which had 
gone out. He blew an aggressive cloud 
at the lamp, elevated his chin, and looked 
at Jackson Peters. 


looked at 
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Peters rested his cheek in his hand and 
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hedrew along breath, and said, ‘Jones, 
may I trouble you to tell us when this in- 
teresting and valuable incident took place?” | 

‘Certainly, Jackson, certainly. In the 
summer of 1871.” 

Peters smiled. Then he said: ‘The | 
phonograph, Jones, is given a later date | 
by the more advanced historians and arch- | 
eologists. You are, Jones, guilty of anach- | 
ronism.” 

‘No doubt, Jackson, no doubt,” an- 
swered Jones. ‘*Most men who tell the 
truth are. I shall not lie to avoid an | 
anachronism—no, notif [ am guilty of an 
anachronism with every word I utter, if | 
my whole life becomes one vast anachro- | 
nism. Truth, Jacksen, truth first always. 
We will now listen to the important and | 
educational account of your uncle in Mich- | 
igan, that brainy and scholarly gentleman | 
who proposes to do away with floors by | 
having everybody wear wooden shoes. 
Proceed, Jackson.” 

Peters looked at Jones with a weary air, 
tossed the stub of his cigar into the fire, 
and answered: “It’s of no importance. 
Some future day will do as well —ayear 
from now—two years—any time.” 


Sir Boyle ‘Roche. 


In every account of the Irish’Parlia- 
ment, says All the Year Round, Sir Boyle 
Roche comes in with the persistency of 
King Charles’s head in Mr. Dick’s memo- 
rial. His ‘bird’ is as well known as the 
phoenix, and bids fair to share its immor- 
tality. 

“Sure, Mr. Speaker,” said Sir Boyle on 
the occasion that has made him famous, 
‘*how could a man be in two places at once 
—unless he were a bird?” 

But Sir Boyle is not a mere crea! of 
legend. He was a real living man, & fine, 
bluff, soldierlike old gentleman, 
some post at the Viceregal Court, sitting 
for a Government borough, and always 
voting faithfully for the ‘Castle.’ The 
debate one night was on sinecures, which 
Curran had indignantly denounced, and 
twitted by one of the opposite side on 
some personal inconsistency in the matter 
he replied hotly : 

“Sir, I am 
honor.” 

To which Sir Boyle neatly rejoined : 

“Then the gentleman himself has gota 
very pretty sinecure.” 


the guardian of my own 


The appearance in Chicago of the wily 
Sioux chief, Rain-in-the-Face, the slayer of 
Captain Tom Custer, roused considerable 
interest inthe World’s Fair city. The aged 
warrior is now a cripple, hobbling about 
on crutches. 


Do not go travelling without a bottle of 
SalvationOil, whichcosts only 25cents. 


PER Ss. S. NESSMORE. 
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THE 
GURNEY REFRIGERATOR 


IS SUPERIOR 


By reason of its imvroved construction 


In the Following Points: 








Cleanliness. 

Free Circulation. 

Economy in the Use of Ice. 

Condensation and Dry Air. 

Low Average Temperature. 

Freedom from Condensation on the 
Inner Walls. 

Freedom from Damage by the Use 
of Ice Picks. 

Proper Location of Drip Pipe. 

Long Life, 


Examine the 
elsewhere. 


PLYMOUTH FOUNDRY CoO., 


Stoves, Ranges and Refrigerators, 
90 UNION ST., BOSTON. 


Carlyle Cut Cavendish, 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaum, 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, 


| 2723 WASHINGTON ST. | 
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GURNEY before buying 


AN INVOICE OF 
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HONEST BOTTLES, 


FULL QUARTS, PINTS AND HALF PINTS. 
We receive this Pure Olive Oil directly from the grower, 


and pay no commissions or 
Also an invoice of 


other charges to middlemen. 


WEISBADEN PRUNES 


Of specially fine quality. 


Send for Price List. Sole Agents in the United States. 
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BOSTON ‘COMMONWEALTH. 








CUT THIS OUT 


MMENSE STOCK and short of room; other 

soon to arrive compel us to offer special 

low prices on finest stock of Brass and Iron 

Bedsteads to be found in Boston. Come quick, 

bring your money and you will find bargains. 
$3.50 to $250.00. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 


70 Washington Street, Buston, | 


Importers, M’f’rs and Distribaters. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


With the present dramatic week, comes 
the beginning of the season’s end. House 
after house will soon darken, in the foot- 
lights’ fall; nature’s shows, more alluring 
than any of art’s planning, will call folk 
from theatre-doors, through the wide-open 
portals of the summer world. A few gen- 
eral notes of theatrical bappenings, in 
general, will be all that is left the critic 
to chronicle, until the autumn winds call 
the drama to active life again. 

To-night the Hollis St. Theatre and the 
Columbia Theatre close their doors; the 
one on the admirable performance of 
Bronson Howard's forcible drama, ‘Aristo- 
cracy,’ the other on the sparkling ‘Isle of 
Champagne.’ But one more week remains 
for ‘The Temperance Town’ at the Park 
Theatre; bnt two more weeks, for homely, 
human ‘Shore Acres’, at the Boston Mu- 
seum. Atthe Globe Theatre, the ‘Crust 
of Society’ has had a bewilderingly varied 
series of performances: being interpreted 
by a different company at each representa- 
tion. Mrs. John Stetson’s Mrs. Eastlake 
Chapel, on Monday, was an exceedingly 
spirited, graceful and forcible impersona- 
tion. On Thursday, there was a revival, 
with a notably brilliant cast, of the standard 
old melodrama, ‘Led Astray.’ At the Tre- 
mont Theatre, Mr. Willard has given us 
another glimpse of his noble and beautiful 
portraiture of Judah, the Welsh mystic. 
At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Span of Life’, 
a most lurid composition, with ‘exciting’ 
effects of a truly novel sort, has appealed 
to sympathetic galleries. At the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre, ‘Peck’s Bad Boy’ has 
waked much harmless laughter. At the 
Grand Opera House, Miss Maud Heffernan 
made her début at Juliet on Monday night 
before a very friendly audience. The 
young actress has beauty, self-possession, 
intelligence and training; with time and 


There will be but eighteen people in the | 
cast and the piece in style will be very 
much on the musical comedy de o 
‘Miss Helyet.’ The cast includes Miss 
Grace Ogden, Miss Florence Bates, Miss 
Emma Salisbury, Miss Florence Dunbar, | 
Miss Inez Crabtree, Mr. W. T. Doyle, Mr. 
Barney Reynolds, Mr. H. Gittus Lonsdale, 


Mr. Chas. A. Burke and Mr. Raymond | 
Hitchcock. 





The last week of Hoyt’s ‘A Temperance 
Town’ has come at last. [t will complete a 


finish one of the 
known In the history of Boston’s theatres. 
‘A Temperance Town’ has been a success 
because it isa play of real merit and because 
the auditor finds that beneath the surface 
of fun almost every linein the piece con- 


tains some truth that appeals to a thinking 
public. 


The Latest Craze. 


The craze of the day as well as the latest 
fad is the new game, ‘The Races of Man.’ 
The great run of ‘Pigs in Clover’ and ‘Fif- 


world at the time, has been surpassed by 
this fascinating game. 
it is instructive, amusing and scientific. 

The game represents the five races of man, 

correctly portraying the characteristic feat- | 
ures of the man, woman, girl, boy and 
baby of each race, making twenty-five cards 
in all. 


[t is a game and puzzle combined, the 


square so that no two of the same race or 
denomination shall be in the same line in 
any direction whatever. [t can be done, 
but how many different ways is the ques- 
tion. The proprietors are paying large cash 
prizes to find out, the first prize being $500, 
with 132 other cash prizes. No two have 
sent in the same number of solutions. Not 
ouly are the children interested, but math- 
ematicians, college professors, lawyers, 
doctors and ministers are at loggerheads 
with each other as to its correct solution. 
In fact, every one is crazy over it. Orders 
are coming in so fast that the manufact- 


full six months thet this attraction has | 
remained at the Park Theatre and will | 
most remarkable runs | 


teen Puzzle’ which was the wonder ofthe | 


The reason is that! 


puzzle being to arrange the cards in a} 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST i, 


PAID IN CAPITAL 8600,000, 


| HAS REMOVED TO 


| 60 Devonshire Street, 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Renteg and iy 
CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFOR' ATION, " 
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STEEL vs. STEED. 


There’s more economy in steel than horse flesh— 
no oats, no stable, no stableman —the world’s a 


wheeling—saving money, gaining healthfulness, en- 
joying the b tof recreation. The COL u MBIA BI- 
CYCLE is made for those who appreciate standard 
quality backed by excellence. Folks who know 






bicycles buy Columbias. 

Columbia catalogue 4s comprehensive engrav 
ings The most exhaustive cycling catalogue pa 
lished. Free at Columbia agencies. By mail for 
two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, 












New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
Also all other pieces for 
table service, both in 
plain and elaborate pat- 
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urers are not able to keep up with the | 
demand.—{ From Boston Post, March 23. | 


Removal. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co. has re- 
moved from the John Hancock Bullding to 
larger and more convenient offices at 60 | 
Devonshire St. (Street floor). The Com- | 





eflort she may attain all the success that 
waits this side of the closed doors of genius. 
Miss Clarke was the Romeo of the occasion ; 
a noble figure to see, and playing the part 
with much insight, power, and finished 
art. E.@ 8. 


Announcement or Chat. 


But two weeks more remain of the ron 
of ‘Shore-Acres’ at the Museum and then 
the famous play will bid good-bye to Bos- 
ton. lt has had one of the most remark- 
able as well as interesting engagements of 
the present season and will long be remem- 
bered. What is more, it will cease on the 
full tide of success, and were it not|for the 
fact that other and imperative arrange- 
ments had been made for closing the Mus- 
eum this summer,the piece could be carried 
indefinitely for weeks to come. But with 
the termination of the regular dramatic 
season on Saturday night, May 27, the cur- 
tain will fall for the last time on this 
charming picture of New England life. 
The 100th performance will take place 
next Wednesday, May 17, the sale of seats 
for which is now in progress. 


At the Tremont Theatre, next week, Mr. 
Willard will be seen in Hattan’s powerful 
psychological drama, ‘John Needham’s 
Double.’ It will be pleasantly remembered 
that Mr. Willard’s first appearance in Bos- 
ton was made in the double réle of John 
Needham and Joseph Norvery. ° 


At the Bowdoin Square Theatre the com- 
ing week the attraction will be a revival of 
the great romantic drama of ‘Fontinelle’ by 


pany has earned an enviable reputation by | 
its success in collecting for Eastern in- 
vestors their defaulted Western mortgayes 
and bonds, and by the faithful and efficient 
service rendered in caring forand handling 
Western properties. There has been and 
is still a strong demand for the services of 
such an agency. The confidence of the} 
Eastern investors in the City Real Estate 
Company is shown by the Jarge amount of 
business placed in its hands. The Com-! 
pany now has for care and collection for | 


securities, and its business is rapidly in- | 
creasing. A paidin capital of $600,000, a le 
surplus of nearly $100,000, and the numer- 
ous references and testimonials from lead- 
ing Eastern Banks and Bankers, speak for 
the solidity and financial standing of the 
Company. Its charges are reasonable and 
as low as is consistent with efficlent and 
reliable service. Those having Western 
interests requiring attention would, we 
think, do well to consult this Company. 


Driving the Brain 


at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive 
the brain we 
must build up 











the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods__ that 








James O'Neil, the Boston favorite, and his | 
company which includes his long time as-| 
sociates Joseph Shannon, Howard Gould 
and Kate Fletcher. The pisce is elaborate-| 
ly staged and costumed, the timeand place | 
of the action, the Court of Louis XV., af-) 
fording fine opportunities for scenic \and 
costume effects. Mr. O'Neil’s company al- 
so includes Daniel Jarrett, William H. Pas- 
coe, Miss Plows-Day and others. ‘Fonti- 
nelle’ is billed for vunly a single week. 
After the three week’s engagement of Mr. | 
O'Neil this theatre will be occupied by the} 
Baker Comic Opera Company. 


The new attraction to follow the prevent 
one at the Park Theatre will be called ‘The | 
Golden Wedding.’ [tis very prettily styled | 

a ‘ballad-comedy-romance’ and is by Fred | 
Miller, Jr., the composer of ‘Ship Ahoy’ | 
which proved so popular duriug its long | 
run at the Park two seasons ago. The) 
piece is in three paris and four very pretty | 
rural scc nes, twu interior and two exieri r. 


make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion — 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
Stimulates the appetite for other 
foods. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 


MASSACE 


Miss A. W. BALDWIN, 
Pierce Bullding, 








Copley Square, Room 9, 


Miss Baldwin will promptly respond to calls by mai! 





Eastern clients nearly $3,000,000 of Western | * 


| work. 


Carbonated Lithia Water 


| duced by its use on Gout, Gravel, Rheumatic 


Silver Forks 
Snoons. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO,, 


SILVERSMITHsS. 


511 Washington St., cor. West. 





OARD in a charming old-fashioned house in 
a near suburb of Boston; there is a suite of 
hree rooms and large parlor to be let with board; 
there are ample and attractive grounds and a 
-/arge piazza, easily accessible frum the city; this 
offers a rare opportunity for a quiet family’ who 
wish to avoid the cares of housekeeping and 
secure the privacy and comforts of a home with 
the owner of the estate. Address M. M. R., 
Boston Commonwealth. 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


The Committee of Lend a H d Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 


Annual Subscription 25 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilten Place, Boston. 


THE GARROD 


Lithia Water Company. 


Medical Director, Dr. J. T. Simpson, M. D., London. 
890 WASHINGTON ST. 


The increasing demand for this new Mineral 
Water, consequent on the beneficial effects pro- 


Gout. etc., induves the Company to pay special 
attention to its manufacture. Each bottle con- 
tains the exact proportion of Carbonate of Lithia 
as prescribed and recommended by Sir Alfred B. 
Garrod, Bart., M.D., the original introducer of 
this water in the above diseases. 

; carbon paper, ribbons &c 


xt lowest prices. 
Wri | Therp & Martin Mfg Co. 
rl ers. 14 Milk Street, 
Boston. 





| We buy, sell and exchange 
| a leading makes. We rent 
leading machines at $3.00 to 
$500 per month. Supplies, 
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Street Floor, poston, 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & 


50 Bromfield Street, 


ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTU RAL 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING. 


Building Plans and Spex ifications 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
c 4LL AND SEF Us, 


THE NEW WINTHROP 


WINTHROP BEACH, Mass 
M.S. GIBSON, Manager, 


Winthrop Beach is only fifteen minutes 
from Boston by rail or steamer his propert 
has been purchased by a syniliv ule, whi wt 
make many improvements; when fini shed, 
make one of the most po yular resorts hear bo stor 
The New Winthrop will he open June 1, ce 
for circulars till June |, to 403 W ashingion street 
Boston. 


ATPAGENTS $99 9100, 


1 Ladies or Gents 

ed atevery house 7 

the year round “Moms 
runsalikiudseflig 

est poWer on fart ( 
wash or sewir ma 
pumpe» re lat hes, jew 
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ABVESESS TS. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R M. FIELD, 


LAST TIMES! 
13th and LAST WEEK Butl. 
MR. JAS. A. HERNE 


As ‘Nath’! Barry’ in his play, 


SHORE-ACRES. 


Closing with the END OF THE SEASON a runot 
@@-113 performances, and nearly 4 MUNTHS! 


a@°100th Performance, edna rll 





PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE....sseeeee reese eeeee May ayer 
» BB. PEP. cccccsccace Bueiness Mana 


LAST W EEK 


HOYT’S 
ae 
TEMPERANCE 
TOWN. 








Every beeen at 8. Suturtay Matinee at?. 
GLOBE THEATRE. 
MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor an) Manager. 


MONDAY, MAY 15th. 
The Sterling Old Melodrama, 


LED ASTRAY, 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 








eninap at 8. Wednesday and Saturday at a 


BOWDOIN SQUARE, 
Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON....-+++-++s0005° Manager. 


Commencing Monday, May 15t!. 


MR. JAMES O'NEILL 


In the Great Romantic Drama 


FONTENELLE. 





Evenings at 8. Mata. Wed. and 5! 










































































s¥ 13 pats 


BOSTON 











gentlemen's 


all purposes. 


harness. 


and 


see 





1) prove what I have said. 


fentucky Saddle Horses. 


AT 30 CHARDON ST., BOSTON. 


My second carload of ladies’ and 
saddle 
horses has just arrived from my 
home in Kentucky, where they have 
been specially trained by myself for 
They are bitted per- 
fectly so that a lady can guide them 
with pleasure; they all guide by the 
neck, and drive in double and single 
Persons wishing to pur- 
chasd a thoroughly trained animal 
for family use, carriage, teams, etc., 
will find it to their advantage to call 
my trained horses, and I 
’ will convince them that I have some- 
to those in common use, orregular auction horses. Their gaits are walk, 


and driving 





single foot, also some high-school, several fine weight carriers, horses | 
for heavy gentlemen to ride, safe horses for young and timid ladies. (Call on| 7HE LEADING 


T. EK. HOUTCHENS, 


30 Chardon Street, Boston. 


FITTERS of CRED] Eustish Our latest wr 


For Travellers Use, 


Available in all Parts of the World, also 
Mercantile Credits, issued by | 


KIDDER, 
PEABODY, 
& CO., 


I} DEVONSHIRE 8ST., BOSTON, 
THROUGH 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, 
London, 
4D) THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


it nesments For Sale 
BIBLIA : 


Devoted to 
Arthzology 
The American Organiof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds 


Biblical, Classical and Oriental 


This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
ty over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
hication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
wi Uriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
var 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


, 00 heavy book paper, with from forty to 

Sy llustrations in each number. Devoted en 

Egyptian History and Archeology. Drs. 

Daris and =Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 

“sof Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 

¢, 1882, number, and will be completed in 
wis. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 


Have You Tried It? 
lock, Rye =~ Honey, 
GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 


Yor Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles. 


nts remedy contains Strictly Pure Bar- 
he alt, Rye Whiskey. Rock Candy and 
wa ~ a orelderly people it is invaluable 
a A pas Up Properties are remark- 
fer euse ofa small wineglass in a 
ot bed water just before retiring at 
— as been found to work like a 
biltearsa ve" oming the worn-out and de- 
ro condition incident to most elder- 
A. mv end eusures a healthful and 
a whing night’s rest. 
the yee and impartial consideration of 
a Soing facts, based on a large ex- 
~. Ah use of the Great French 
Die, a ould induce atrial of this sim- 
eaee mt and truly valuable remedy, 
om the = many worthless preparations 
et. arket, made from glucose and 
tration = quality of spirits. We would 
Genuine bre vile to see that they get the 
brand. “iy rench Cordial. Take neo other 
tad will} your druggist does not have it 
‘nnn A we to me direct. 
Por sale by all armegicss. Pi inn 


WARD HEFFERNAN, 
Sole New England Agent, 


aP 


| Hall 
Chime 





LYNN MASS. 





in cases, and 
the Finest 
movements, at 
moderate cost, 


are now ready 
Clocks. for inspection. 


Shreve, Crump & Low Co. 


TREMONT AND WEST STREETS. 


‘The Book of the Century 
The Century Dictionary 


Surpasses all others for scholars 
and for popular use. Prepared un- 
der the superintendence of Prof. 
William Dwight Whitney, Ph. D., 
LL. D., with the assistance of num- 
erous specialists. 

It comprises, in addition to the 
most satisfactory conclusions as to 
etymologies, a history of words, 
their various definitions and local 
uses, a condensed Encyclopedia up 
to date, and the most comprehen- 
sive collection of phrases, quota- 
tions and synomyms that has ever 
been published. 

For particulars address 


BALCH BROS., 


New England Agents for the Century Co 
36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


$1,000 IN PRIZES. 


WHO WILL WIN ONE? 


THE RAGES OF MAN. 


CLEVER! 
Everyone 





PROVOKINGLY 


The most fascinating game invented. 
goes wild over it. 


GRAND PRIZE $500. 
132 Other Prizes. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR GAME. 


THE KARNAC COMPANY, 


166 BEDFORD 8ST., ROOM 407. 





LADY would like to chaperon four young 
A ladies to the Columbian Exposition. best of 
references given and required. For further par- 
ticulars, address Chaprron, Office of Boston 
Commonwealth, 25 Bromfield St. 


COMMONWEALTH. 


6. .Smith 


TAILOR, 
8 SUMMER ST. 


| Austabl 
| Trousers 


} A SPECIALTY. 





EASY, COMFORTA- 
J BLE, STYLISH. 


Springfield Republican, 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY 


NEWSPAPER 
ENGLAND. 


OF 
NEW 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUSLICAN was es- 
tablished in 1524 by Samuel Bowles. It has 
constantly and consistently served the people 
asan independent and progressive newspaper. 
It undertakes to publish the legitimate news in 
the broadest interpretation, with promptness, 
care, intelligent and convenient arrangement and 
just proportion. It seeks at the same time to 
promote good government, social order and in- 
austrial prosperity, while it also provides a vast 
amount of interesting, profitable and entertaining 
reading matter. It is the ergan of no special 
party, class or interest. 

THE REPUBLICAN is handsome and clean in 
typographical appearance, and original and fresh 
in matter, having its own exclusive correspond- 
ence, making its own selections and producing 
ites own literary and other features. It 1s the aim 
of its conductors to make it different from other 
newspapers rather than like them. 

THE WEELLY KEPUBLICAN gives the cream 
of the seven daily issues in its 12 broad pages—all 
the important news and the best of the editorial, 
correspondence and general and special features 
of the paper. It is edited and arranged with 
great care, and is pronounced by many good 
judges the best weekly newspaper and family 
journal in the country. 


DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a 
year. 

SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 

WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $l a year. 


All subscriptions are payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Sample copies free. 


FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 


The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, will 
be sent free for one month, to any one who wishes 
to try it. 

Address THE REPUBLICAN, 


Springfleld, Mass. 


BAY STATE HOTEL, 


STONY ISLAND AVENUE, 
CBe ween 63d and 64th Streets,) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


First class,fire proof,steam heated, electric lighted. 
Within 500 feet of 64th Street entrance to the 
Exposition, and three minutes’ walk of steam, 
electric and cable cars, tor all parts of city. 
Best location for parties visiting the 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


We have arranged with the Boston & Maine fl. 
R. for a series of tours from Boston in SPECIAL 
VESTIBULED TRAINS of New PULLMAN FALACE 
SLEEPING and DINING CARS, leaving Boston every 
Saturday (except June 17) and leaving Chicago 
every Sunday at 3.30 P.M. (except June 26) arriy- 
ing in Boston Tuesday at8a.M. These trains run 
to Chicago via NIAGARA FALLS, giving ample time 
to see the famous cataract,and will return via 

al. 

— of tickets for entire trip, $100, 
which inc)ndes first-class railway fare | unlimited} 
double verth (half section) in sleeping car, meals 
in dining car going and retuaning, transfers of 
passengers and baggage in Chicago, accommoda- 
tions for one week on American Pian at Bay State, 
one week’s admission to exposition, and service 
of special conductors. Parties desiring to remain 
two weeks instead of ene, $135. 

Rates given for regular train service from all 
points, with or without sleeping car, meals, trans- 
fers, etc., via Maine Central, through White 
Mountains, Niagara Falls, or Montreal, or via all 
routes from Buston. 

seneral Managers: C. H. HUFF, (Room 
a, 53 State St., Boston, Mass.; H. M.SPKAGUE, 
55 Hampshire St., Auburn, Me.; J. A. NUTTER, 
| Hotel Manager. 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 


Hon. J. Q. A. Brackett, ex-Gov.of Massachusetts. 
Hon. H. ss. Cleaves, Gov. of Maine. 

ion. W. E. Russell, Gov. of Massachusetts. 

Hon. EK. C. Burleigh, ex-Gov. of Maine. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. AGENTS WANTED. 





‘LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 
ee CURE 
WILL YOu, 


| 
i 
! 
One application ves immediate relief. It 
Soothes, Heals and . Wounds of al! kinis 
Sealds, turns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
| or Itching Pilee, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
er any Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 
er sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 
Co., Bath, N. H. 














FoR 
PURELY FAMILY USE. 
Originated and first prescribed by an 
OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN 
in 1810. Could a remedy without real 
merit have survived over eighty years P 
Generation after Generation 
HAVE USED IT, 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


Jost we 


1810. 


Cures Headache, Sore Throat, Coughs, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera Morbua, D arrhoea, Lamen 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints, Strains, Pamph- 
let free. Sold everywhere. Price 35 cts., six 82,00, If you 
can’t get it send to us I, 8, JOHNSON & CO.,, Boston, 


Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing Machines, ex- 
cept Davis. $10 50 buys any ofthe Medium 
grade of Machines, suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelstor, &c. $12 08 buys the 
Champiou. We show the largest stock of 
avy retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 18 Hayward P1l., Boston. 














SECURITY — 
SAFE. DEPOSIT 


VAULTS. 


Prudent Business Men 
Will Place 


Copies of Trial Balances 


and other important business papers 
Cwhich may be required in an emergency ) 
outside of their own offices in a Safe in 
the Vaults of the SECURITY Company 
located in the absolutely fireproof Equl- 
table Building. 

The peace of mind thus obtained is 
worth the cost of a safe many times over. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, President. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY 


EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
and Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place 


LEND A HAND» 


FOR MAY. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


New York; A New District. By A. B. Thaw, M.D. 

The Singer’s Alms. By Henry Abbey. 

Hull House. By Henry Barrett Learned. 

Harvard College. 

North Evd Union. 

Hartford Widows’ Society. 

Students’ Expenses at Harvard, 

Hampton Institute. 

Modern Miracles. 

Ramabai Association. 

Monthly Meeting and Reports of Lend a Hand 
Clubs. 

Intelligence. 





For sale at news-stands. Annual subseriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
- 3235 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church. 
) Branch, 244 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
‘TRADE MARK, 


ROSES. 


Hardy Flowering Shrubs, Grape Vines, Peo- 
nies and everything desirable for the Garden 
at our Plant Stand, outside Faneuil Hall, oppo- 
a Quincy Market. 


' J. NEWMAN & SONS. 
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IN, THE Woop. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Now itis April. Come with me 
Into the heart of the waiting wood, 
Dark with great emerald glooms and sweet 
With sense of slumberous solitude. 


| 
j 


Here in the dewy gleam alit, 
With flickering sun and fitful blue, 

Down the tranced depths how strong,|it seems, 
The spell is laid, how silent too! 


Aa if the moveless hemlocks there, 
The mystic cedars, knew the bond 
That held them cast in changeless calm, 
Walting the ifting of a wand. 


Nay, then, has silence’ self a voice 
Of wide and murmurous music? Hark? 
Is that dank distance only dim 
With quivering light? You thought it dark? 


Where you shall tread, all unaware, 
The velvet moss, from hiding cool 
A troop of sparkles toss anu fly, 
A troop of dimples break the pool. 


And close about the kingly bole 
In the dead bracken of his lair 

A vloud of bursting buds have shed 
Their dusty sweetness on the air. 


The maple like an ember burns 
Far down the misty forest reach ; 
Yonder the shadows prank themselves 
In the green sunshine of the beech, 


And where that great bough slowly lifts 
A dusky plume, and falls on rest, 
Nestles a mother-bird, and broods 
The song to come beneath her breast 


The whisper of the parting sheath, 
The pushing bud, is singing there 

Under the breath to haif-guessed tunes 
Of trickling waters everywhere 


With thrills along the last year’s .eaf, 
With seeds that start, with wings that whir, 
With motion and with sound, the world, 
The dark sweet world, is all astir. 


In the deep wood this April day 
Feel, then, with what a yearning fight 
From every darkling clod the earth 
Springs upward like a soul to light! 
—|Harper’s Weekly. 


GENTLEMAN GEORGE. 


BY REGINALD HORSLEY. 


‘Gentleman George’ is over the border, 
Sergeant.” 

‘You don’t say so, Sir.” 

“It’s a fact. The chance we have been 
waiting for is come at last. He stuck up 
the bank at Rosewood and put a bullet 
through the manager's head. You knew 
that?” 

“Yes, Sir. "Twas his first murder, I 
believe.” 

**Yes, his hands were clean of blood up 
till then, but they all come to it some time 
if they are out long enough. How long 
has Cardale been out?” Cardale was 
the almost forgotten surname by which 
‘Gentleman George’ had been known in 
days gone by. 

“Three years, Sir,” I replied. ‘Three 
years, good measure.” 

‘*Ah! well, it is time he was stopped. I 
suppose he finds Victoria a trifle too hot 
for him after this rumpus, so he has cross- 
ed over to us for a while.” 

**Is your information reliable, Sir?” 

“Quite. Foster saw him at Billabong 
yesterday, and wired.” 

“Foster! Why didn’t he take him, 
then?” 

The Chief smiled. ‘As well ask the bird 
why it did not catch the cat. No, nu; there 
is only one man on our side I expect can 
do that.” And he looked at me and 
laughed. 

‘*Meaning me, Sir?” 

‘‘Meaning you, Sergt. Sparks,” 

“I'm sure I’m much obliged Sir.” 

‘Well, then, see that you justify my 
good opinion. But you have a wily cus- 
tomer to deal with, Sergeant. Three years 
out, by Jove! And those Melbourne side 
troopers are no fools.” 

‘*T expect I’ve got my work cut ont, Sir.” 

‘*)} imagine you have. Now, then, off 
with you at once; get the latest descrip- 
tion of the fellow from Foster and follow 
him. up. It will be £500 in your pocket if 
you take him. And mind,” added the Chief 
impressively after a pause, ‘‘mind, it is 
dead or alive. Report to me on your 
return.” 

[ saluted and withdrew, and ten minutes 
later was galloping in the direction of Bil- 
labong. 

At Billabong I found Foster—in plain 
clothes. ‘Why, what’sup? Where's your 
uniform?” I asked him. 

Foster grinned uneasily. ‘‘Ask George,” 
he said. 

‘I will that,” I answered, “if ever I 
come up with him. Do you mean to say 
he’s got it?” 

“He has so,” replied Foster ruefully, 
‘‘and my horse and saddle into the bar- 
gain.” 

I roared, laughing. ‘‘Well, I’m blest, if 
that doesn’t beat cock fighting,” I cried. 


mare?” 
‘How should I know? Got a bullet in 
her somewhere, very likely. Anyhow, he 


| was riding a sorry beast enough.” 


‘*Tell us all avout it,” I said. 

“Well,” began Foster gloomily—for he 
was very sensitive to chaff and this was not 
the first mistake be had made by a long 
way—‘‘I was over at Rogers’s about those 
sheep he lost last week”—this I knew to be 


| Foster’s euphemism for taking a drink, but 

| I did not interrupt him. ‘“‘My horse was' 

|}hung up outside.” he went on, ‘‘and we 
were talking away, when all of a sudden it | 


walks George as cool as you please. ‘Keep 


seats or there'll be trouble.’ We kept 
’em.” 

‘What! Were you not armed?” 

“No. Why? All was quiet opr way. I 
had uo notion George was over the border 
till he dropped in on us.” 

‘It is always well to be prepared for sur- 
prises,” I said. *‘*Well?” 

‘Well, Lrecognized him at once, for I 
lived down his way before he took to the 
bush. Presently he stared at me. ‘Why, 
it’s Foster,’ says he. ‘Hullo, Foster!’ 
‘Hullo, George!’ fsays I. ‘What’s up?’ 
‘You’rethe right man in the wrong clothes,’ 
says he; ‘they don’t suit you a little bit. 
Take them off and hand them over to ,me.’ 
‘What do you mean?’ says I. ‘Well,’ says 
he, mighty polite, ‘I’m sorry to incon- 
venience you, but I'll trouble you for your 
uniform. That’s what I mean.’” 

**And you gave it to him?” 

“What could [ do? There was no use in 
swallowing lead for nothing.” 

‘*‘What happened then?” 

‘*He tucked the uniform under his arm, 
made Rogers give him a nobbler, which he 
drank off, filled his flask out of the bottle, 
and tarned to the door.” 

‘*And you let him go without a word!” 

“Oh, I gave him words enough, you bet; 
but he only laughed; and when he got out- 
side he jumped on my horse, and says he, 
‘I'll borrow your nag as well, Foster, as 
you are so pressing.’ And with that he 
rode off.” 

I laughed again. ‘Well, he’s a cool 
hand,” I said. ‘Which way did he go?” 

*‘Northeast, in the direction of Forty- 
Mile Creek,” replied Foster, and proceeded 
to give me a minute description of the 
bush-ranger. 

‘“*Well, good-by. old man,” I said when 
he had finished. 


It was about 1 o’clock one afternoon that 
I rode_up to the homestead on Toomburra, 
the owner of which station, Mr. Ingram, 
or ‘the Squire,’ as he was usually styled, I 
knew very well. I came in by the back 
way and was riding toward the stables 
when I noticed a horse hung up to a post 
by one of the outhouses, I glanced care- 
lessly toward it as I went by, and then, as 
my eye took in the details, I jumped 
hastily out of the saddle and hitching my 
horse toa sapling ran hard acro-s the in- 
tervening ground. My heart thumped 
against my ribs from excitement as I saw 
that my impression had been correct. The 
strange horse carried a regulation saddle 
and bridle and bore the Government brand! 
“Gently,” I said to myself. ‘It won’t do 
to jump at conclusions: this may not be 
Foster’s horse after all.” Then I examined 
the holsters. One was empty, but from 
the other I drew out a revolver—not regu- 
lation. I breathed more freely. ‘‘That’s 
better,” I muttered; ‘the’s got the other on 
him for a certainty. I'll make sure of this 
one at any rate;” and I drew the cart- 
ridges and slipped the weapon back into 
its case. Then I went swiftly round to the 
front of the house, and, sheltering myself 
behind the creepers which grew thickly 
over the veranda post, peered cautiously 
into the dining room through the open 
window. They were all there—the Squire, 
his wife and daughter, and a young son 
home for the holidays. But there was 
some one else—a strapping fellow in police 
uniform, whose features, as he sat with 
his back to the window, I could not make 
out. ‘‘I don’t know him from this side,” 
[- said to myself; ‘‘but he seems to be on 
capital terms with the Squire. What if I 
have madea mistake?” And then Iremem- 
bered the pistol in the holster, and was 





comforted. 

Making my way round to the back 
again, I entered without ceremony, and, 
| going noiselessly along the passage, paused 

for a moment at the dining-room door. 
| There I halted end looked in, and, in the 
| rapid glance I shot at the handsome 
| trooper, who was evidently the life and 
| soul of the party, I recognized, by certain 
| peculiarities of feature which Foster had 
| described to me, the man I was after, the 
| redoubtable George himself. I took in the 
| situation in an instant. “By Jingo!” I 
grinned to myself, ‘isn’t he a daisy? 
| What magnificent cheek !” 

| Just then—of course, it happened in 
much less time than it takes to tell—the 
Squire saw me and jumped up with a loud 
|outery. ‘‘Sergt. Sparks!” he roared up- 
| setting his chair in the fervor of his hospit- 
jable greeting. ‘‘Bravo! Are there any 
/more of you? We'll have the whole force 
‘here presently. Come and have some din- 
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your seats, gentlemen,’ says he, laying a/| 
six-shooter on the counter; ‘keep your | 





AGES 4 TO 16 YEARS. } 


5-00. 


Made from All-Wool Fabrics. 


Cut double-breasted, each garmen| 
seamed throughout with Linen, double 
stitched and taped, with re-enforced Seal 
and knees, making the strongest and most 
desirable Boy’s Suit ever offered {o {hp 


public. 


Everv suit warranted, and a new on 
i a given in exchange for one that rips. Clot) 
for repairing with every suit. Extra trousers, $1,509, 


Standard Clothina Company 


ner. That’s right.” And he pushed me 
into a chair opposite the stranger, whose 
behavior ever since my entrance I had 
carefully watched out of the corner of my 
eye. I must say it was remarkable. His 
face never changed at all—only I noticed 
that, as the Squire called out my name, his 
hand dropped from the level of the table to 
his belt. That was all; otherwise he sat 
perfectly still, and then, seeing that I took 
no manner of notice of him, he resumed 
his dinner and nodded pleasantly as the 
Sqnire, good easy man, with no notion of 
‘treason, plots, and stratagems,’ introduced 
us to one another. 

‘*You won’t know Merton, [ expect, Ser- 
geant,” he said. ‘*He’s from the Melbourne 
side on special duty.” 

Now, bluffis a game that twocan play 
at, and, besides, I didn’t want bullets fiy- 
ing around the room while the ladies were 
in it, so [ answered, quietly: ‘Indeed. 
Secret Service?” 

“Ob, dear no!” said my soi-disant com- 
rade in an extremely pleasant voice, and 
with an amount of manner which, if he 
really were ‘Gentleman George,’ plainly 
showed how he came by his sobriquet 
“Oh, dear no! not at all. I’m out after 
‘Gentleman George,” who skipped from 
our side after that shooting affair at Rose- 
wood lately.” 

I wasn’t ready for that, I confess; but I 
managed to keepa straight face as I re- 
plied: ‘‘Are you, really? Then we can 
look him up together, for lam out after 
him, too.” 

“Gad!” said the Squire, ‘the shouldn’t 
get very far with two such chaps as you 
after him.” 


‘‘Ah,” said my opposite neighbor. ‘I’ve ( 


heard of the prowess of Sergeant Sparks. 
Who hasn't? I think we oughtto be sure 
of ourman. Two hundred and fifty apiece, 
Sergeant, eh?” And he looked at me and 
laughed. 

“Yes,” I admitted carelessly, ‘‘if we get 
him. But I don’t seem to hear the money 
jingling in my pockets yet, anyway. Do 
you know George by sight?” I continued, 
not looking at him, as I poured out a glass 
of claret. 

‘*Ra-ther,” he returned, laughing again. 
“Do you?” 

‘‘Unfortunately, no,” Lanswered. ‘I’ve 
only a somewhat imperfect description to 
go upon. However, with your help—” 

‘*And your own well-Known cleverness,” 
he complimented. 

**Thanks,” I said, smiling in a pleased 
fashion. ‘‘Well, we shall see. Have you 
been here long?” I added. 

‘“‘No; [rode up just about dinner time, 
and Mr. Ingram insisted on my stopping. 
I bunked at Waratah last night.” 

Fatal error! I lowered my eyes that he 
might not see the triumph that shone in 
them. Waratah wasa station some five- 
and-twenty miles away, and I had spent 
the previous night there myself. I was 
certain of him now; but it was no part of 
my plan to let him see it. 

The conversation grew general again, 
and I will say a better table companion 
than Merton I never met. He laughed and 
jested, told a score of excellent yarns, and 
certainly no one could have suspected that 
he sat there witha price upon his head 
and within afoot or two of a man who 
was sworn to take him dead or alive. I 
must admit I admired the fellow, he was, 
so cool. 

Presently there came a lull in the flow of 





talk and Merton rose from the 
What a remarkably handsome man he wy 
and what a splendid chest and shoyiden 
I was not by any means a chicken mye 
but I felt if we came to grips he woo 
have the best of me. Therefore, | dew. 
mined not to give him the chance 

‘*Excuse me, Mr. Ingram,” he said 
just take a look at my horse and }» 
again directly.” 

“Do you think of going on at op 
queried. 

**Well,” he returned, ‘‘as I didn’t | 
what might happen, [ hung up my} 
outside; but now that you have turned 
I'll stable him for an hour or so w: 
discuss the best thing to do.’ 

‘Right you are,” I said, while wr 
I added: ‘‘Catch me letting you reach wr 
horse, my fine fellow.” Then I wenton 
aloud: ‘‘I’ll take the saddle off my bess 
as well.” 

By this time he had reached the door 
from which a long and narrow passage led 
to the back entrance. [ let him get d litte 
way before I rose, for I wanted him w 
in front of me, and then, after a burried 
whisper to Mr. Ingram. ‘‘Sit still, Squire 
whatever happens.” I bound 
passage after my quarry. [He had not su 
pected I saw through him, it was evident 
sol was on him with the muzzle of my 
revolver pressed against the back of 
neck before he had time to turn, even i! 
had occurred to him to do so. ‘Throw 4 
your hands!” I cried in a low vole 
“Quick! or I'll drop you in your tracks. 

He threw up his bands slowly. “108 
are mad,” he said. ‘‘What do y “al 

“T’ll apologize afterward, if [m 
IT answered. ‘‘Meantime, keep Up } 
hands.” AsI spoke, I rapidly unclasped 
his belt and threw it with the revoiver'n 
it as far behind me asI could. ‘Now 
said, ‘‘march straight on, and”—Bat to 
fight was not out of him by any mests 
though I had him at sucha disa ivantage 
With extraordinary quickness, he ducked 
and then, turning swiftly round, he atrock 
upward so flercely at my right hand heey 
the pistol exploded, the ball burying tse 
somewhere in the ceiling, as the weapoe 
sailed through the air and dropped some 
yards behind me; while at the same mr 
mentI received a blow on the cies) 0 
livered with such tremendous strens\! 
that I reeled right back into the dining 
room. : 

The moment I got to my feet, sits 
after George, who had, of course, Mi 
good his escape by the back door am 
gained his horse. By the time 
side he was off, and I saw him 
the slip rails like a bird. & ities” 

‘So long, Sparks, old man, 4¢ 
tome. ‘You had a good tr 
you won’t collar the flv 
bout.” 

“Won't I!” I yelled after 
ly, as I flung myself on my Aorse. 
up?” roared the Squire, rushing mat 
“Gentleman George,” { how'ee DS 
popped over the slip panels and races" 
over the flat on the bushrangers 

George knew all about mite | 
saw, for, short as was the start Be On 
he made the most of it. We aay" o miles 
distance between us for avout pagan 
and then, though I knew the pace reshef 
hot to last, yet George’s horse pases josiaz 
than mine, and I saw that | wa ° 
ground. ; 

“I must stop him,” I mutteree. 
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the Long Scrab_ he'll dismount 
‘ away.” Sol shouted: ‘‘Halt, 
ri dre!” Ldon’t know wheth- 
-.. or pot, for he kept straight 
eathim. It seemed to me 
ttle in his saddle, but I 
tain, and only those who 
w how difficult a thing it 
when one is going at 
cently he reached for his 
irew out the revolver I had 
«aw ina moment what had 
nging the weapon aside 
.ture he rode on for dear 
































ite and nearer we drew to the scrub, 

yearer Oh was tremendous. The strain 
god We ss fearfully on both horses, and it | 
ae Eee 8 neither of them had much 
wow" 


n 
0 


eanniDg in him. And now the 
pore veg very near, and still George thun- 
a we Would he beat me? [ ground | 
rand called on my horse 
fort. Gallantly the 


dred 00 


toget 
teeth Os 
gy « 


ar one last poor | 
Ww. pesponded, and I felt him spring 
wut) me as be put all his noble heart 
oes struggle. Hurrah! I was gain- 
we, But, ‘ how slowly! It was a 
of time, of endurance, and—ha! 


rey e! Was I blind with excite- | 


ok at Georg 
a 


. or was be reeling in his saddle? 
tarcr aud nearer—five minutes more and 
‘pail be there rhree are gone—four— | 
pi there \nd then for one moment I 
amet tosee him sway from side to side | 
“oe pext, f was harled through the air | 
ves bolt from a bow, a8 my horse, put- | 
dap his (00t a treacherous hole, came | 
~ ng to tl yround. | 
“forsome raements Ilay there stunned ; 
soi then, Struggling again into conscious- 


pes { tried t rise. But it was no use; 
ieftleg was broken, and I sank back 
wna groan. Fifty yards away I saw 
ygesupporting himself on one elbow 
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_ jooking at me. 

ire you hit, George?” 1 called out. 
yes.” he answered; ‘*somewhere in the 
. Llost so much blood, I couldn’t 
jeep my seat «=9What’s wrong with you?” 
Leg,” 1 replied laconically. veal 








der, George. 


Helaughed, ‘*‘What! To a man with a | 
ame leg? Not 1. Besides, what for? You | 

j nurse my Wound well again, and | 
den bang me. No, no; I know a trick | 
wrth two of that,” and he began to crawl 
dowiy and painfully toward a point some- | 
woere to my right, not to my surprise, in | 


tedirection of the scrub. I watched him 
{smoment or two as he dragged himself | 
ly along. ‘*‘Whatare youat?” [| 
dat last, puzzled by his behavior. | 
He never answered ; but with his eyes fixed 
apparently on some object which I could 
held straight on his course, his 
ling and going in deep, shudder- 
ing sighs from the dreadful effort the exer- 
tion cost him. 

“Whatever can his game be?” I won- 
dered, a8, screwing myself round with 
difficulty, | followed the direction of his | 
ineotgaze. I sawit all now. What a/! 
fool [had been not to think of it before! | 
Painly outlined against a tussock of grass | 
ywhich it had fallen was my revolver, | 
which had been jerked out of my/| 
taudas I fell. That was what George | 
was making for. 
[wasted no time in words, you may be | 
wre. I wasn’t going to lie there to be 
sot like a dog, and, cursing my own folly, | 
istarted to crawl toward the revolver on | 
my Own account. I had somewhat the 
estof iteven now, for though George 
vas alittle nearer the tussock than I was, 
je he was fearfully weak, and more than 
mace he fell over on his side, laboring pain- 
fully for breath. But, oh! it was torture 
me. Lines of red-hot fire ran 
® and down my leg, and my very 
dear ached with the intensity of 
®e pain. The agony was horrible, and 
Werand over again I stopped and sank 
Suning on my face. But the dreadful 
sie at Stake nerved me, and [I held on. 
‘ganced at George, and shuddered, for he 
vs awful to behold. His right arm hung 
sees by his side, but with his left hand 
*Cutched the grass, or dug his nails into 
™ Sol as he dragged himself along or 
“ak upon his stomach and wriggled 
‘rward like a great snake. Great drops 
a sweat stood out on his forehead 
nth. al down his cheeks; his teeth 
a ey his face, deadly white from 
; #4000, wore a look of fierce deter- 


a as he rallied after each desperate 
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maT; -e, in the midst of that ghastly 
yo heard the sound of hoofs far away. 
rato ‘ooked around, but I knew what it 
“1 »4oda thrill of hope shot through 
‘ Ny ‘tup, George,” I cried breathlessly. 
Swe Squire and his men are coming. 
Sot ho show, even if you do shoot me.” 
Grieg said George, only he kept 
thunder we Nearer and nearer came the 
iene end the galloping horses, and 
revolver hearer we drew to that deadly 
upin Fiene we labored along, panting, 
dearer rosuing. gnashing. Nearer and 
borne fai could hear the Squire’s shout 
cil. —. through the clear air. Nearer 
Seats. heart began to throb exul- 

48 I realized I was the closer to the 


+ 


}exhausted nature gave way, and [ gat still 


| you, Sergeant,” he said, ‘tit was for myself 





goal, when all of a suddenI felt as if all 
the pain in the world had concentrated 
itself in my leg. I could not go on, and for 
one moment at least I had to lie still; and 
that moment gave George the advantage, 
for, as I looked up again, he had reached the 
revolver. Butthe terrible strain he had 
undergone overcame him, and in the very 
act he sank swooning to the ground. 
Anotber instant and it would have been in 
my grasp, when, with a dying effort, 
George writhed forward. Our hands met 
with a shock; but before I could seize his 
wrist he snatched the revolver and with a 
gigantic heave rolled over out of reach and 
lay still. Groaning with pain, I slewed 
myself round. The Squire and his men 
were not far away now, and ceming on like 
demons. If I could only reach George 
before he revived! But it was useless; 


and despairing. 

On came the Squire, shouting like mad. 
In a moment we should be surrounded; in 
a moment the danger would be passed. 
Hurrah! [I tried to shout, but my parched 
throat refused its office, and the word died 
away in acracked shriek. On thundered 
the Squire—a couple of hundred yards 
more and—just then George stirred, heaved 
a long, shudderiog sigh, and sat bolt up- 
right, the blood gushing from his mouth 
and nose, and the revolver tightly clasped 
in his hand. 

I saw it was all up, and settled myself, 
determined to meet my fate like a man. 
Behind me I heard the Squire. In front of 
me sat George, holding the revolver and 
looking deathly as he swayed unsteadily 
to and fro. 

Suddenly he spoke, roused by the shouts 
that were now aimostin our ears. ‘I’m 
done for,” he gasped. ‘If it were only 
you, I'd have a break for freedom; but 
there are too many. Look here, Sergeant. 
I was born a gentleman—I've come down a 
good deal—but I'll die like one. You 
shan't put the rope round my neck. You 


shan’t.” He raised the revolver to his 
head, and then, catching sight of my 


amazed face, he lowered it again and broke 
intoalow gurgling laugh. ‘*Why, bless 


—not for you. So long! So—” There 
was a sharp report, and, even asthe Squire 
leaped from his reeking horse and rushed 
forward, ‘Gentleman George’ fell on his 
face and lay still—still forever, this time. 
Yes, they took me back to Toomburra, 
and nursed my leg well again, and I got 
the reward; but, somehow, whenever I 
remember George, I am glad he got hold 
of the revolver first.—[Chambers’s Journal. 





‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for rs. Winslow’ 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


pO AYLOR 
Vel WHISKIES 


Guaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusel Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles. Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels, 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature————— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


JOHN CONLON & CO. 


198-200 Lincoln {Street, Boston, 


SPECIALTIES: 
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REAL ESTATE. 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamy * for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New 
South,’ describing 1000 es «tes. 
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Will Exchange for a Sm ll Farm. 


Reading, 12 miles out on B. & M. R.R. 66 trains 
dally, fare 1244 centa, pleasantly situated cottage 
of 5 rooms with basement kitchen, piazza, stable 
and sheds clapboarded and painted, garden of 
one acre with chotee collection fruit, corner of 
two gooe streets, 5 minutes walk from Reading 
Square. Price $2,100. $1000 can remain on morte 
gage at 5 per cent. 


In the'Fine Old Town of Wellesley. 


Sold to settle the estate, 27 acres surrounded by 
fine estates, rich level land, has been used for 
market gardening, great soil for vegetables, bor- 
dered by a brook, 2 story house 8 rooms and un- 
finished attic, painted and blinded, piazza; shaded 
by fine elms, new barn, excellent neighborhood. 
Price, $4000. 

An Attractive Old Homestead. 


Fine walks and drives in every direction, 63 
acres, level and free from stones, enough wood 
and fruit for home use, 2 story house, 7 large 
rooms, barn 36 x 40, both in good repair. Price 
$4,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, or 
Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 


Auburndale. 


@ Queen Anne house, 7 high studded rooms, fin- 
ished in cypress, bath room, furnace, bay win- 
dow, plazza on front and side, rooms well fur- 
nished, black walnut, antique oak and ash furni- 
ture, curtains, carpets, etc., all included, Shade 
trees about the house, lot 5000 feet, 3 minutes walk 
from station. Price only $3,600. $600 cash.§ 


Melrose. 


~ 


2 story Queen Anne house, 7 rooms anu vath- 
} adeagg lot 800 feet, with fruit, good neigh- 
borhood, price only $3000, terms to suit; also 
building lot 6000 feet on corner of two good streets, 
fine location, price 15 cents per foot. 


Newtonville.' 


Atifine’ corner lot containing 10,500 feet, with 
fruit, nearly new Queen Anne house, 13 rooms 
and bath, hot and cold water, steam heat, clectric 
bells and lighting, gas, set tubs, a well built‘house 
with hardwood floor. Price, $7,500. 


An Artist’s Home. 


At West Roxbury with fine lot 17,000 feet, fruit 
for home use, French roof cottage, 8 rooms and 
bath, hot and cold water, furnace, piazza, bay 
window, fine shade trees, stavle and conservatory. 
Price, $4,500, or will exchange for a farm. Geo. 
H. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington St.'§ 


Cambridge.r 


Four nearly new houses, 8 tenements, 5 rooms 
and bath each, built in most thorough manner, 
rented for $1296 a year; 16,000 feet of land. Price 
$16,000. Will exchange for a farm. 


Lisbon, N. H. 


On the outskirts of the village, less than a 
mile from station, 2 story Queen Anne house, 
built in 1890, 9 rooms and bath, hot and cold water, 
furnace, 2 bay windows, 2 piazzas, the house is 
finished in hardwood oak, ash and whitewood, 
cost $2,750 to build, garden of ¥¢ acre with fruit, 
bordered by the Amonoosuc, grand scenery, 
good neighborhood. Price $2600. Easy terms, or 
will exchange for a residence near Boston. 


Farm and Mill Property. 


With a good waterpower, 35 acres in the village, 
% mile from station, churches, schools, etc.,'rich 
oil, cuts 20 tons hay, keeps 8 head cattle and 
eam, cream sold at creamery in the village, 
plenty fruit, some wood buildings in good repair, 
aqueduct water, house 9 rooms, fine Jawn and 
shade trees, barn, carriage house, sheds and 

st and cider mill, 25 horse power wheel, 11 feet 
Feud and fall. Price $8200. Apply to E. 8. Proc. 
tor, Athol, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washing- 
ten St. 

Good Farm 16 Miles Out. 


* Ten minutes walk from depot, 50 acres, level 

ad free from stones, cuts 15 tons hay, keeps 8 
head stock, good orchard, 800 cords standing 
wood, brook runs through; 14 stony house 8 
rooms, painted and blinded, an old house of 4 
rooms, 2 barns, with cellar, silo, all in good 
repair. Price $3000. One half cash. 


Chelsea. 


11 located corner lot 12,384 feet, 24 story 
Hk roof house, 14 rooms 9 feet studded, furnace, 
hot and cold water, etc. Price $10,500, will ex- 
ck ange for a farm or business. 


Newtonville. 


f_Attractive’ residence with 17,170 feet ofg land, 
corner two! good streets, 2)¢ story slate roof, 
13 rooms,'all modern conveniences. Price $8500, 
or will exchange for a farm. 
¥ramingham. 

@ilncluding stock and tools, 20 acre», bordered by 
the Sudbury River, good soil, keeps three cows 
and horse, 10 minutes walk from station and 
village, fruitin variety, house 9 rooms, painted 
and blinded, also cottage of 5 rooms, barn, shed, 





Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchantsjand 


Druggists. 
vs Send for Price List. 


HORSE AMBULANCE 


ON CALL AT 
BOSTON VETERINARY; HOSPITAL, 
549 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


Dr. Edward C, Beckett, 
DOGS, | Attending | 7" Daniel D. Lee, 
50c. urgeons, | Hy. Wilbert Soule. 





Shoeing forge at regular rates.@ Calls made night 
jand day, Telephone,,992,Tremont. 


hennery and shop, price $2000, including horse, 
3 cows, swine, carryall, buggy, express wagon, 
| cart and al) farming tools. 


Grand Ocean View. 


| Must |be sold to settle estate, §% acres at Hyan- 
|nis, bordered by a pond filled with fish, ten min- 
| utes walk from good beach, station and village, 
' excellent buildings built by a retired ship master 
lof best material; cost $6000;%z story house, 12 

large high rooms well furnished, parlor 16 x 37, 


carriage house, shed and hennery, all in bong 
repair, fine shade trees and lawn, plenty of fruit. 
Price only $2500, $500 cash. 

Melrose. 


Will exchange for a farm,!7 'minutesiiwalk from 
Melrose Highlands station, 2% story Queen Anne 
house, 9 rooms and bath, stable with cellar, 21,000 
feet, 30 choice fruit trees. *Price $5000 ;fexcellent 
neighborhood! 2m a 





New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAM@US WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P. M. This traiv carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches, Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Far, $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired, Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by ras 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for ths 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Rroadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

J. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 
A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG .". RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan’y 7, 1893, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

‘ 


Albany. 
) 00 A. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
‘ 


M. 
y- 
11 8 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' 


Tro 
Albany. Parlor Car to Troy. 
3 00 >, M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
' 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line. 


Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
6 45 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars 
' Chicago. 
ll 15 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
‘ to Troy‘ 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
8.00 treal. 
10, 


A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
Cars to Montreal. 
3 05 * M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
‘ Vt 


7 30 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
' to Montreal. 
* Daily 


Time-Tables and farther information on appli 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Maas. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every few seconds. 


GEO. B. DE RBEVERE, Manager. 
AMERICAN HOUSE. 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
" §2.00 per day. 

Livery and Feed Stables. 

0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor, 


Rates} 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Maas. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterel’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


| ALE AND LACER. 


ONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draughd. 


GOODRICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 
. Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy 
special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce 
with laws of all States in press. 


Dining Room 
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BOSTON COM [MON W EALTH. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


Reval 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


QD R. J AEG E ROS 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONONMS DYES, 
BOSTON“AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS !A FOR 








TRADE MARK. 











NOTEKAG 


‘me HATS 


[In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUAns. BOSTON, MASS. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892....923,026.000.61 
LIABILITIES.............+: 20,697 ,231.67 
$2,328,768.04 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al! 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the insured is entitled? by the Massachusetts 
Statute 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
Ss. F. TRULL,JSecretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATING, 


We would call your ‘attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinis of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etc., »romptly 
attended to. 


APPLETON & BASSETT. 


(Successors to G. uo. appiown & Co., 
304 WASHINGTON ST. 


NO CURE Ne PAY 
BALD: NO MOUSTACHE NO PAY 





MUSIC. 


“JITHE ;* “yy 


NEW ROYAL COLLECTIONS: 


~ ‘Royal ¢ Collection’ of Piano Music.’ 


Carefully selected gems. 35 pieces. 160 pages. 


‘Royal Collection of Dance Music ’ 
Well-selected Waltzes, Polkas,etc. 46 pleces. 
160 pages. 


“Royal Collection of Ballads.’ 
Excellent{music.g 45 ballads. 160 pages 
‘Royal Collection of Songs with Cho- 


ruses.’ 
Full of variety; 41 songs with choruses. 160 pages. 


Each volume is handsome!y bound in paper covers, 
and is really a $1 book sold for SO cents, postpaid. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR SERIES: 


‘World’s Fair Piano Music Collection.’ 
31 compositions ;[handsome title page in colors. 
144 pages. 


*World’s Fair March Collection.’ 


Stands at the head of ali similar collections. 


*World’s Fair Ballad Collection.’ 


The song gems of the Columbian year. 38 ballads 


*World’s Fair Dance-music Collection.’ 


An admirable book of bright, spirited, popular music. 


*World’s Fair Song and Chorus Coll.’ 
A collection of songs (with four-part chorus to 
each). 


Prices: Heavy Paper, $1.00; 
($1.25, Cloth, Gilt, $2.00, 


‘New Harvard Song Book.’ 
All the new Harvard Songs tor the last three 
years. 92 pages; paper, $1. 
‘College Songs.’ 
Over 200,00 solid. Latest edition; paper, ow cus. 


‘College Songs for Girls.’ 


One hundred and twenty pages; heavy paper, $1. 


‘ American Patriotic Songs. ’- 
JUST ISSUED.3 


A splendid collection of carefully selected 
national lyrics, with words and music complete. 
bt are nearly sixty selections, songs, hymns, 

,in the collection. The book will satisfy all 
a desire the music of our native land, in this 
convenient and cheap form. It is especially 


Useful for Patriotic Occasions. Price, 50c. 
IN PRESS. 


*World’s Fair Collection of Patriotic 
Songs and Airs of Different 
Nations.’ 


Contains, besides the songs, national hymns, 
and melodies (vocal and instrumental), many 
interesting and valuable bits of information con- 
cerning the origin of the pieces. Price, 50c, 


Boards, 


Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos 
and Wilcox and White Self-Piaying Symphony. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on insta'ments. For 
Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, | — 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 


Made from an old one at HODGES’ BLEACA. 
ERY, 11 Winter Street, Boston. Bring vour old | 





Bonnets Spring Styles now ready. 






ec el ee 2 May m 


A SURPRISE!!! 


Our Offer Accepted 


a ae 


Messrs. Boyd, White & ¢) 


FOR STOCK OF 


— 


An Acknowledgment: te cok OTS. 


Messrs. Boyd, White & Co. of Philadel-|have been the LEAD) +, 
wholesale| HOUSE of the SOUTH. ye 
England | STANDARD GOODS 











phia, having retired from the 


carpet business, I, as their New them. ea } © canied . 
rm ’ ? : . an | 1e amonz others RO ’ 
agent, acting under their instructions, hav: | MIL sLS productions, w. hag BURY 
this day accepted the offer made by Messrs.\the EAST. All the NEW SI ue ~ 
W SPRIvg 


THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & CO. and have | STYLES were on hand 1 sold ¢ 


‘osed out to them the entire stock of Carpets upon their re tirement fr IS Dess F 


EXTRA SUPERS 


ALL WOOL, 
FINEST FABRIC, 


directly under my charge. 
CHAS. P. STOCKMAN, 
N. E. Agent for Messrs. Boyd, White 
«& Co., Philadelph ia. 


Five Frame Brussels 52 1-2¢. Per Yar 


—AT— 


90c. per yard. 


A DOUBLE EXTRA 
Worth $1.50 per yard. 


These Brussels are in light and dark INGRAIN CARPET 


colorings, and such as we would place in AT 


the finest line of goods under any other 325¢c Per Yard. 


BEST QUALITY ay 
Moquettes OUR STRAW MATTIN 


aa: hee $3.60 Per Rel 
75c. and $1.00 Per yard. Was appreciated last week, when we wit 


500 rolls. We have about 500 rolls mor 
Worth $1.50 Per Yard. at the above price. 
We guarantee these goods to be in 


perfect condition and but a short time JAPANESE RUGS, 


out of the loom. 


__—_—_— 





MEME Mle ndbcBdnes 66.060%s00cccetss $2.00 

SED Ie aba hik nn vees 06a s akaaebts 81.39 

: nrg ie af $1.35 

0X lil d esiries he gona, canal 1,00 
BEE Bile a.0:5:06)0 0:0.0500:066.00 cccvicnge We, 

gee ees ST heute uae 6404 odes nace ceed We. 
se ae a avn nice 812.00 


65c. Per Yard. 


Worth 85c. Per Yard. 


No dealer can buy them as low as we are | FINE QUALITY SMYRNA RUGS, 


Come early if you wish to secure any of 
these rugs. 








selling them to the public. be 2 AS Pee tr rere 7¢, 
We will add to this line of Roxbury | 21x44 in............ 2.2.5. »»- O11 
goods a SELECT VARIETY of other | 26254 frre .cccc cece cccc cc cece cence - 15 
t=N-WIRE TAPESTRIES, such as San- | 30x60 in.... 1.1... -e0e ee 
ford’s, Smith’s, Corcoran’s and Higgins’ | 36x72 in...............5-. ee 
goods. ge SS Mey eed eee .- 85.12 
€ € As 
N. B. COME EARLY. 9x12 ee a ae eee . 2+ B25.00 
THOS, O'CALLAGHAN & GO, THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & GO 
‘. A 0, 8 4 
597, 599 and 601 597, 599 and 601 


WASHINGTON ST. 


OPP. GLOBE THEATRE. 


WASHINGTON ST. 


OPP. GLOBE THEATER. 











im ANCW BONNET 


Straw, Chip or Leghorn Hats and Russian Hair | 


| New French Restaurant 


NOW OPEN, 


27-29 HAY WAR) ers 


Table d’hote served from 11.3 5 M. to 
and from 5.30 to 8.30 P. M., 75c., nh 
table claret; 60c. without wine 


Restaurant a la carte al! day 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS. 
ARTHUR DREYFUS, Proprietor 

Formerly with H. Marlia 


TRUSSES. 


TRUSSES, 
Perfec { OBESITY’ RELTS, 
) ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


| Fitting | "roxvoN' os Pc 
_ DR. PHELPS, 


20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 


morphine <sabit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ohio, 




















World. 


aE CRAWFORI SHOE 


Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make ‘than any First-Class Shoe made in the 








a—°225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa. 
a—@°G611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
a@ Under the United States Hotel. 

a@°- 20-24 Park Sq., mr. Previdence Depot. 
av-182 Boylsten St., op. Public Garden. 


45°Green 


A Crawlo 


Is the only place in ihe world 
where you can buy 4 pair of the 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 








Main St., Charlestown. 








